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Edueation’s Contribution to a 


Sound Postwar Economy 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


Hk following address was given be- 
fore the Sales Executive Club of 
New York, New York City, October 22, 
19465. 
xe 
I am glad to be here not only because 
of my interest in the subjects under dis- 
cussion, but also because I confess to a 
long and continuing interest in the 
work of your profession. I have my- 
self been engaged for many 
the business of selling—selling what I 
sincerely believe to be the finest prod 


years in 


uct in the world, a product somewhat 
intangible and sometimes hard to sell 
to the customer, yet a product which I 
am convinced no one should be without: 
a product in which ome can invest with 
the assurance that it will improve his 
income, his enjoyment of life, his as- 
citizen, his ability to win 
friends and influence people—I refer to 
the product of the schools and col- 


sets as a 


leges—a good education. 

I have been asked to discuss with you 
today the possible contribution of good 
education to a sound postwar economy. 
In order to make clear education’s po- 
tential contribution, it is first of all 
necessary that I give some indication 
of what I mean when I speak of “a 
I mean by 
just about 
mean—an 


sound postwar economy.” 

“a sound postwar economy” 
what | all of you 
economy in which the business cycles of 


believe 


boom and depression which have char- 
acterized our previous history have been 
largely eliminated, resulting in a more 
stable economic situation characterized 
by a uniformly high level of employ- 
ment and steadily rising standards of 
living; an economy, in other words, in 
which the anomaly of idle productive 
resources in the midst of unsatisfied hu- 
man wants has finally become a thing 
of the past. 


Two Schools of Opinion 

Now there is no disagreement in any 
quarter as to the eminent desirability 
Dis- 


agreement begins only when we press 


of such a sound postwar economy, 


for answers as to how such an economy 
Upon this issue of 
ways and means of assuring a high and 
stable level of employment and of busi- 
ness activity there appear to be at least 
There 
are those who would have us believe that 
we cannot hope to tame the business 
cycle under our private capitalist, free 
free market, profit-and-loss 
system of doing business. This is the 
group of thinkers that preaches the 
gospel of state socialism, advising us to 
junk our present system and substitute 
in its stead a system of government 
ownership and operation of the major 
instruments of production and distribu- 
The other of thought 
affirms the belief that the peaks and 


is to be assured. 


two definite schools of opinion. 
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valleys of business cycles can be leveled 
off and a uniformly high level of em- 
ployment and business activity assured, 
provided only that the Government is 
prepared to come into the market with 
pump-priming expenditures at the be- 
ginning stage of any downward busi- 
ness spiral. Our present economic ma- 
chine can be made to work more satis- 
factorily than any other, but only if it 
is assured a continuous fuel supply in 
the form of purchasing power. That 
is the essence, as I understand it, of the 
full-employment proposals now under 
discussion in the Congress. 

I do not propose today to 
discussion of either of these 
thought, the statement of whose posi- 
tions I realize I have greatly oversim- 
plified in what has just been said. I do 
I confess to 


attempt a 
schools of 


not pose as an economist. 
nothing more than an ordinary lay- 
man’s acquaintance with the mysteries 
of tariffs and foreign trade, of cartels 
and monopolies, of markets, and prices, 
and labor relations and all the other 
conceptual symbols of the complicated 
problems of our economic system. It 
is necessary for purposes of this discus- 
sion only that I indicate some point of 
view, some economic philosophy. And 
so I state somewhat dogmatically my 
belief that our present economic system 
can be made to work satisfactorily if 
government is ready to do its necessary 
part in helping to control the business 
cycle, 


Better Distribution Necessary 


The chief problem we face, as has 
often been said, in providing reason- 
ably full and stable employment is not 
so much the problem of production. We 
have the plant capacity, the resources 
of manpower willing and able to work, 
the raw materials of food, fibres, and 
minerals to enable us to satisfy the 
economic wants of our people at ever 
levels of Our 
problem is not primarily one of produc- 
tion, but rather of distribution. What 
we must somehow learn, it seems to me, 


higher consumption. 


if we are not to have recurring periods 
of depression with silent factories, cold 
blast 
machine, is how better to distribute the 


furnaces, and a stalled economic 


total product of our farms and fac- 
It is the problem of 
assuring, under our free enterprise sys- 
tem, “that the full output of full em- 


tories and mines. 


ployment will be annually sold at 
profit into ultimate consumption 
use.” That means, as I see it, that oy 
problem encompasses such complicated 
matters as income distribution, taxes 
markets—domestic and foreign, adver. 
tising and sales promotion, and many 
other matters. 

With this general setting then, let ny 
turn, as an educator rather than aj 
economist, to a discussion of the subject 
set me for today, namely, the contribu. 
tion of education to a sound economy, 
and more particularly, the contributiog| 





of education to the problem of better) . 


distr7bution. It seems to me that educa, 
tion has important contributions ty! 
make on at least two fronts: First, in| 
the development and upgrading of the 
knowledges and skills of youth and! 
adults as productive workers, and more 
particularly as workers in the special] 
field of distribution; and, second, in the 
development of economic understand-! 
ings, civic attitudes, and cultural stand- 
ards which taken together add up to | 
high standard of civilized living. Ty 
the parlance of educators, the first front 
is the front of vocational education ; the 
second that of 
education. 


" 


general or liberal 


Two Aims of Education Intertwined 

This is hardly the appropriate times 
and place, if indeed it were any longer 
necessary, to plead the importance of 
the vocational objective in our educa- 
tional program. All of us here are 
agreed, I feel sure, that the only ae 
ceptable aim of education in a democ- 





racy must be to help every boy and girl, | 
every youth, to develop his capacities | 
(1) to earn a living and (2) to live an 
abundant and satisfying life of useful- 
ness to society. ‘The two aims are in-| 
extricably intertwined. “An abundant} 
and satisfying life” will certainly in-| 
clude the work-life of the individual, so} 
important because it includes so large | 
a proportion of his waking hours and} 
contributes so much to his sense of in- 
dividual worth. It will also include the 
individual’s he 1s 
free to enjoy the satisfactions of home 
and family, of friends and worship and 
play. Preparation for work-life and 
for the 
properly the concern of democracy’s 
The problem is 
one of timing and of balanced empha 


leisure time, when 


individual’s nonwork-life is 


schools and col leges. 
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many 


sis; neither the utter condemnation of 


exclusive preoccupation with the ver- 
balisms and the abstractions of aca- 
demic subject matter. Few educators 
nowadays preach either extreme. Both 
general culture and vocational compe- 
tence are properly the objectives of a 
' good education to fit for living in this 
N al} twentieth century. And I may say, 
Ibject| moreover, that the great majority of 
ID) “hools have long since accepted, at 





Ct lie 


OMY, Jeast in principle or theory, their re- 
ution] sponsibility for the education of youth 
etter) in their capacities both as producers 


duca- and consumers, as workers and as citi- 
iS WW) yons, The rub arises in translating 
st, ip theory into practice. 

f the 


and Stimulus to Vocational Education 
more| For although the schools and colleges 
recall have accepted their obligations for gen- 
- the | eral and for special education in prin- 
tand-| ciple, they have frequently fallen short 
rand-} in practice in their ability to provide 
tO 4) vocational as well as general cultural 
\} education. The emphasis on general 
front} cultural training to the exclusion or 
|; the) neglect of vocational training has even 
beral] Jed on two occasions in our educational 
history to action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to redress the balance. Thus 
tin 1862, the Congress passed the first 
(me Morrill Act providing aid to the States 
nger | for the establishment of land-grant col- 
e of leges of agriculture and the mechanic 
luca- | arts, Again in 1917, the Congress 
| are | passed the Smith-Hughes Act provid- 
y 4 ling grants in aid to the States for the 
M0 fpromotion of vocational education in 


“ined 


girl, agriculture, home economics and trade 
‘iti’ |} and industrial subjects of less-than- 
€ Ml} college grade; and in 1936, extended 
eful- | such aid to the training of workers in 
e iN} the distributive occupations — whole- 
dant /saling, retailing, and the service trades. 
y i) Largely as a result of this Federal 
ul, $0| stimulation, there has been developed 
argejin our far-flung system of schools and 
and | colleges in America, a wide variety. of 
f in-}courses and training opportunities de- 
»thel signed to prepare youth for practical 
1e 18}oecupational life as well as to upgrade 
ome adults in occupational pursuits, 


and | 
and School Organization Improvements 


Essential 


e is} 
ucy’s} 

* ; 
m is}éven though there has been this great 


It must be admitted, however, that 
pha- | €Xpansion of vocational training oppor- 
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yocationalism in school curricula, nor 


tunities in schools and colleges under 
the stimulus of Federal aid, there has 
not yet been achieved an essentially 
universal opportunity for our youth to 
secure training for occupational life or 
for adults to upgrade their occupational 
skills. In many communities, and par- 
ticularly in rural communities, the cur- 
riculum of the schools has changed but 
little with the years, remaining bookish, 
abstract, with little immediate rela- 
tionship to youth’s need to develop 
technical and vocational competence 
for today’s complicated and specialized 
occupational world. Many reasons 
help to explain this lag—most of them 
go back to an archaic organization of 
school districts and of school support. 
There are about 26,000 high schools in 
the United States today, the majority of 
them enrolling fewer than 100 students 
each. Quite obviously it is impractical 
in these little schools to offer a well- 
planned and well-balanced curriculum 
of vocational as well as general cultural 
subjects. And so it is that as matters 
stand today further progress in devel- 
oping the productive skills of the great 
rank and file of our youth waits upon 
improvements in school organization 
which will provide a larger attendance 
and financial basis for a modern school 
program. I mention this because it 
has a bearing upon our topic—educa- 
tion’s contribution to a sound economy. 
Indeed, it is directly related to this busi- 
ness of full employment. For as Prof. 
Sumner H., Slichter says: 

“Success in selling labor, just as suc- 
cess 1n selling anything else depends in 
large part upon correctly anticipating 
market demands and being ready to sup- 
ply them. Even in times of depression 
there are many vacant jobs and new oc- 
cupations in expanding industries. 
Furthermore, a well-trained and versa- 
tile work force is more employable than 
i poorly trained one. Just as rich natu- 
ral resources help businessmen discover 
opportunities for putting people to 
work, so the availability of well-trained 
men makes it easier for businessmen to 
discover attractive investment oppor- 
tunities. In short, the demand for la- 
bor depends partly on the quality of the 
labor supply”.? 

And I should add, the quality of the 


labor supply depends in considerable 
? 


2Sumner_  H. 
Wanted” 


Slichter, “More Job Givers 
Fortune Magazine, October 1945, p. 193. 


measure upon the quality of our edu- 
cational facilities. That is why edu- 
cation can make its full contribution to 
a sound econemy only if our schools and 
colleges are strengthened for their im- 
portant work of improving the quality 
of our greatest natural resources, our 
human resources, particularly our boys 
and girls, and our young men and 
women who carry within themselves the 
potentialities of our very future as 2 
hation. 


Many Schools and Colleges Equipped 
and Ready 


But to return to the specific point of 
your interest as sales executives in pos- 
sible sources of trained manpower for 
building your sales organizations, I 
should like to call your attention to the 
fact that many schools and colleges are 
presently equipped and ready to be of 
great assistance. As one example, at 
the college level let me cite the sales 
training program being cooperatively 
developed between Indiana University 
and the Indianapolis Sales Executive 
Club and the Bowes “Seal Fast” Corpo- 
ration to train salesmen and junior sales 
executives who can produce results in a 
highly competitive market. Many other 
universities, through their courses of- 
fered to students in residence and 
through their extension courses are pro- 
viding or are in the position to provide 
similar sales training facilities. 

Perhaps I have said enough to indi- 
cate why I hold the belief that educa- 
tion can make a very definite contribu- 
tion to a sound economy on the voca- 
tional education front, through the 
development and upgrading of the 
knowledges and skills of youth and 
adults as productive workers, and more 
particularly as workers in the special 
field of distribution. Let me turn now 
to the second front I mentioned at the 
outset, namely, the general education 
front, and briefly indicate the possible 
contributions to a sound economy which 
education can make in the development 
of those economic understandings, civic 
attitudes, and cultural standards that 
are basic to a high standard of civilized 
living. 


Education Essential to Better 
Business 

This is the phase of education in 

which you have all long been interested 











as citizens and taxpayers. Many of you 
doubtless have sons and daughters in 
school, Some of you are probably 
members of school boards. Others may 
be trustees of higher educational insti- 
tutions. All are stockholders in this 
largest business in the world—the busi- 
ness of living, for which the schools 
and colleges are the training ground. 
Does the work of our schools and col- 
leges have any relationship to the sound- 
ness of our economy? Let my friend, 
Mr. Tom Boushall, answer. Mr. Bou- 
shall is president of the Morris Plan 
Bank, Richmond, Va., and chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Boushall says: 

“Education is the rock bottom foun- 
dation of the whole connective tissue 
of our economy . . . Business is depend- 
ent for its very life blood upon men 
and women willing, able, and anxious 
to work competently, efficiently and 
steadily .. . Technical training of in- 
dividual skills is essential, but this 
alone is not the full answer. Cultural 
appetites must be developed to the end 
that the whole of our people will seek 
to obtain the satisfaction of better and 
broader living on wider horizons of 
geography and under broader concepts 
of philosophy.” * 

Backing up this assertion are careful 
studies by Mr. Boushall’s Committee of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce of the 
relationship between educational status 
and economic level throughout this 
country and in other countries. Many 
of you have read the report of these 
studies in the Chamber’s publication, 
Education, an Investment in People. 
[ shall not attempt to summarize them 
here except to say that they establish 
the factual basis for our widespread 
belief in this country that higher stand- 
ards of civilized living are closely con- 
nected with educational standards— 
rising or falling together. Here is an 
instance in which your interests as 
parents and citizens in better education 
would seem to coincide with your in- 
terests as business executives. We have 
long recognized the fundamental rela- 
tionship of education and good govern- 
ment, of education and 
health and technical competence and 


improved 


8 Address prepared for American Association of 
School Administrators’ Conferences, 1945. Printed 
in the Official Report, p. 14, 15. 
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character. Now we are beginning to 
see that education is basic also to better 
business. 


Great Problems of Living are Spir- 
itual and Moral 


But I would not care to put the 
claims of education to your whole- 
hearted support entirely or even largely 
on a bread-and-butter economic basis. 
“Man does not live by bread alone.” 
He is a spiritual as well as a physical 
being, a creature with a personality and 
a soul stamped with the imperishable 
image of God Himself. In final analy- 
sis then, I would have you believe, as I 
sincerely believe, that education, good 
education, is justified by the degree to 
which it helps men and women to de- 
velop their spiritual capacities, their 
qualities of human kindness, their de- 
votion to ideals of truth and justice and 
beauty in all their relationships. 

Today we are in the midst of discus- 
sions of the atomic bomb and its impli- 
cations for the very future of our civi- 
lization. We are preparing to spend 
vast sums of money in scientific re- 
search and in the subsidization by gov- 
ernment of scientific education for 
promising youth. ‘That is all well and 
I would not be misunderstood as 
opposing further scientific research and 
development, either for purposes of de- 
fense or for the purpose of increasing 
man’s control of the material forces in 
the universe. But I would remind you 
that the great problems of living are 
after all not so much material as they 
are spiritual and moral 
Given the ultimate secret of the genera- 
tion of power by atomic fission, the 
problem is how this power may be used 
for the advancement of humankind 
rather than for its destruction. 


good. 


problems. 


Education Must and Will Measure 
Up to the Challenge 


Education is not just getting men 
ready to control their material environ- 
ment. It is preparing them to direct 
their mastery of that environment to 
the enhancement of their intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual qualities—the 
qualities that distinguish men from the 
brutes of the field. Without faith, 
without moral standards, without the 
spiritual resources developed by true 
religion and good education, mankind 


today faces self-annihilation. That is 
what makes really liberal education of 
supremely crucial importance at this 
moment. The tides of materialism are 
running high. They can bring us to 
disaster. In a very real sense, the only 
indestructible values have always been 
spiritual and not material. That doc- 
trine was enunciated long ago by the 
seers of all religions as the doctrine of 
the Golden Rule. It was given a new 
emphasis and a new interpretation in 
the sermon on the Mount. It stands to- 
day as the very law of survival for all 
governments, all nations, all mankind, 

In this atomic age, truly liberating 
and cultural education takes on extreme 
importance. With the intelligent sup- 
port and encouragement of yourselves 
and our people generally, education 
must and will measure up to its great 


responsibilities and its high challenge, | 





Assignment: Tomorrow 


Production on Assignment: Tomor- 
row, the first national documentary film 
on the place and importance of the 
teacher in American life, has been com- 
pleted by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and copies of the prints have 
been distributed to all State education 
associations. 

Prepared with certain definite objec- 
tives in view, the film attempts to de 


velop pride in the profession, to pro-; 


mote work and membership in profes: 
sional encourage 
capable high-school and college stu 
dents to consider teaching as a profes 
sion, and to tell the public about the 
great significance of education and the 
teacher’s place in it. 

Suitable for use with professional, 
student, and lay groups, the film, 16 
mm., sound, takes 25 minutes’ running 
time and is followed immediately by1 
7-minute trailer film showing, in an 
mation and real life pictures, the rela 
tionships of the local, State, and ne 


organizations, to 
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tional professional organizations and 
presenting the program of the Nation 
Education Association. 

Booking requests should be sent to tht 
respective State education associations 
No charge will be made to the user othe 
than a nominal booking and service fe 
which is charged in some States, accord 
ing to announcement of the Nation 
Education Association. 
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Training Program for Small Business 


Reports from Meeting of Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Education 


HE Federal Advisory Board for 
Vocational Education devoted its 
regular fall meeting to a discussion of 
a vocational training program for re- 
turning servicemen, war workers, and 
others who wish to become proprietors 


of smal] businesses. The meeting was 


_ held in Washington, D. C., October 17, 


at the U. S. Office of Education. 
The Board is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 


Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education 


Robert J. Watt, International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of La- 
bor, representing labor. 

Clarence Poe, Editor, Zhe Progres- 
sive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C., represent- 
ing agriculture. 

Paul H. Nystrom, President, Limited 
Price Variety Stores Association, rep- 
resenting industry and commerce, 
Chairman of the Board. 

At the meeting, the Secretary of Com- 
merce was represented by Dr. Wilford 
White, Chief, Special Studies Unit ; the 
Secretary of Labor, by V. A. Zimmer, 
Director, Division of Labor Standards; 
and Robert J. Watt by Florence L. 
Thorne of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The discussion centered around ¢: vo 
reports given respectively by Dr. White, 
and G. Henry Richert, Regional Agent, 
Business Education Service, U. S. Office 
of Education. Dr. White presented the 
Viewpoint of the Department of Com- 
merce on vocational training for small 


to the business, and Mr. Richert outlined a 


tions 
oth 
ice f 
ccor 
tion 
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plan for the training of veterans, war 
workers, and others who wish to estab- 
lish themselves as owners of small dis- 
tributive businesses. Training for 
Workmen’s compensation claimants was 
discussed by Mr. Zimmer. 
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Vocational Education for Small 
Business 


Dr. White’s statement on vocational 
education for small business is summa- 
rized as follows: 


The term Small Business as used to- 
day is relatively new, having come into 
general use early in the war era just 
closed. The type of business repre- 
sented, however, is as old as economic 
life, for it is substantially the type which 
is generally known as independent busi- 
ness, and which is usually in the minds 
of men who talk about the free enter- 
prise system, our economic life, or the 
American Way. 

In 1939, the last year for which we 
have Census statistics, there were 
2,980,000 business firms classified as 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
service operators, hotels, construction 
firms, and places of amusement. Of this 
number 2,760,000, or 92.5 percent, were 
small. 


What does the Department of Com- 
merce mean by small? It means manu- 
facturers with 100 or fewer employees, 
wholesalers with less than $200,000 an- 
nual sales, and retailers and others with 
annual sales of less than $50,000. Some 
8,360,000 people including employers— 
except for manufacturers—worked in 
these small establishments in 1939. Of 
the total of 2,760,000 small firms, retail- 
ers account for 1,600,000 and service 
establishments for 640,000, or a total of 
2 240,000. 


Within these fields of economic life, 
there are broad vocational needs for 
both proprietors and employees. There 
are two groups of problems: Those 
which have to do with establishing a 
business and those which have to do 
with its subsequent operation. The 
proprietors alone are concerned with 
the establishing of a business and the 
Department of Commerce is required 
by its organic act to furnish these men 
and women with all aid possible. While 
both proprietors and employees are 


concerned with operating problems, the 
Department limits its activities primar- 
ily to assisting the owners. 
Commerce’s attention has been par- 
ticulary directed to the problems of es- 
tablishing a new firm by the fact that, 


according to the War Department, pos- . 


sibly as many as a million returning 
veterans may try to open new businesses 
during the next few years. To these 
must be added hundreds of thousands of 
released war workers and others who, 
for the first time since the war started, 
are able to reopen their established 
stores or shops or are prepared to open 
new ones, 

Since the veterans present the most 
definable group and since more is known 
about them, let us see how they approach 
this subject. Since the first of this cal- 
endar year, the Division of Small Busi- 
ness of the Department of Commerce 
has received over 2,000 letters from 
members of the armed forces or veterans 
inquiring about the possibilities of go- 
ing into business for themselves. Of 
this number, approximately 35 percent 
want information on small business, 
nothing more specific than that. The 
largest number, however, or about 60 
percent, want information on some spe- 
cific kind of business. Almost all of 
these inquiries are about retail stores 
and service shops. 


Counseling Service 


The Department of Commerce pro- 
poses to establish, through its regional 
offices, a counseling service for veterans 
and others who are interested in small 
business ownership. It is in an ideal 
position to do so, because, in one sense, 
it has been counseling with businessmen 
for over 25 years. 

The field staff has been supported by 
departmental periodicals and publica- 
tions during this time—an accumulative 
library which naturally fits into a 
counseling program. In anticipation of 
the need for further written material, 
the Department is publishing a series 
of 19 volumes, each a textbook on the 
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“and women who are still 


problems of establishing and operating 
a particular kind of business, such as: 


Filling stations. 

Grocery stores. 

Hardware stores. 

Heating and plumb- 
ing shops. 


Metalworking shops. 
Shoe repair shops. 
Saw mills. 

Apparel stores. 
Automobile repair 


shops. Laundries. 
Bakery stores. Painting contractors. 
Beauty parlors. Real estate and in- 


surance. 
Restaurants. 


Building contractors 
Dry cleaning estab 


lishments. Variety and general 
Electrical appliance merchandise stores. 
stores. 


In addition, for the thousands of men 
debating 
whether or not they want to open a 
small business of their own, the De- 
partment has issued F'stablishing and 
Operating Your Own Business, which 
presents both opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. Its pages contain a num- 
ber of sobering ideas. Management 
Aid Series, Industrial Reference Series, 
and others will provide published mate- 
rials for the counselors working in this 
field. 


New Set of Problems 

After a business is opened, a whole 
new set of problems faces the owner. 
They concern operation, policies, and 
general business conditions. Such op- 
erating problems as these come up: 
What are the best sources of supply, 
how much inventory is it wise to main- 
tain, how soon should prices be reduced 
on slow moving goods, what advertising 
media produce the best results, why is 
the store operating in the red, what 
about a new lay-out, new equipment, or 
general store modernization ? 

Such policy questions as these arise: 
Shall I buy direct or from local suppli- 
ers? Shall I compete for the carriage 
trade or for the self-service mass busi- 
Shall I operate on a credit and 
delivery basis or on a cash and carry 
basis? Shall I carry a full range of 
merchandise or a limited line? 

General and local economic and busi- 
ness conditions affect. every business. 
Business constantly 
changing. local population changes, a 
new factory has opened up nearby or 
possibly a large one is closing. All such 
conditions and decisions have their im- 
pact on the individual store, and the 
proprietor, if he is to remain in busi- 
ness, must not only be aware of them but 


ness ? 


conditions are 


know how to evaluate them in terms of 


his own business and how to take proper 
action. 

That many small business proprietors 
are not meeting these conditions effec- 
tively is clear from the record. Every 
calendar day during a normal year, 
about 1,000 firms disappear, and about 
1,000 new firms appear. Of the 1,000 
businesses that disappear daily as many 
as 300 have been in business less than 1 
year. Generally speaking there is a 
complete turnover of every business firm 
in the United States every twelfth year, 
on the average. The life expectancy of 
a new grocery store is 9 years; that of a 
drug store, 16 years; a hardware store, 
16 years. 


Responsibility of Federal Government 

It is the firm belief of the Department 
of Commerce that since anyone has the 
opportunity and the right to enter busi- 
ness any time and anywhere he desires, 
it is likewise his right to go out of busi- 
ness voluntarily or involuntarily. It 
is the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, however, to supply the busi- 
ness operator with factual and analyti- 
val material which he cannot provide 
for himself, to the end that the involun- 
tary disappearances are reduced to a 
minimum. This responsibility can 
best be discharged through education 
which is made available to the small 
businessman and presented in such form 
that he not only recognizes its practical 
character but also makes the effort to 
assimilate and use it. That is a difficult 
assignment for the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for the Department of Com- 
merce, and for those other agencies and 
groups which are needed to develop and 
maintain any such program. 

Such an educational program, involv- 
ing as it does both the Office of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Commerce, 
must be prepared both for the small re- 
tail operator and for his employees. 
These two agencies have been working 
together for many years, primarily 
through the Business Education Serv- 
ice of the Office of Education and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The division of labor has been 
clear. The work of the Office of Edu- 
cation has been to organize, in coopera- 
tion with State and local boards of edu- 
‘ation, classes for both employers and 
employees. In Washington, the Office 
has concentrated its activities upon pre- 


paring manuals and other material for 
the use of the part-time and itinerant 
teachers of these classes. 

The Department of Commerce, on the 
other hand, has accomplished most of 
its work in the field through counsel- 
ing, primarily from its field offices, 
spread out from coast to coast, and see- 
ondarily, from its Washington office 
through the use of the mails. It has 
prepared little material primarily for 
the teacher of any classes but has con- 
centrated upon setting forth the solu- 
tions to many of the problems of the 
business proprietor himself. 

The present educational needs in this 
field are legion. The demands, prob- 
lems, responsibilities and opportunities 
of the retailer have never been greater 
than they will be in this new era of 
selling, which we face today. If we are 
to maintain in peace years a national 
income of 140 billion, retailers in the 
aggregate will have to handle about 
50 percent more merchandise of all 
kinds. As the purchasing agents of the 
140 million consumers, they must be far- 
sighted in their planning and econom- 
ical in their operations. Therefore, 
any program of assistance must be based 
primarily upon the future needs of re- 
tailers, not on their past requests. Both 
courses and substance material must 
meet actual needs and they must meet 
them promptly. 

I see five broad steps in planning and 
executing any such programs: 

1. Selecting the courses to be offered 
and outlining them. 

2. Preparing teaching manuals for 
the use of supervisors and teachers. 

3. Preparing booklets, guides, charts, 
and sound films for the use of the stu 
dents of these courses. Such material 
would also be used by the Department 
of Commerce in its field offices for coun- 
seling work. 

4. Promoting the knowledge and use 
of these courses and material through 
every legitimate channel such as out 
school systems, trade associations, and 
business papers. 

5. Following up the work done in the 
field to determine what was good, what 
was bad, and what changes need to be 
made. 
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Mr. Richert presented for the consi obtai 
eration of the Board a plan of training were 
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for | for the ownership of a small business, 
ant | and a preliminary outline of a course in 
the selection, organization, and manage- 
the | ment of a small business. His summary 
of | of the plan follows: 
sel. Dr. White has clearly shown the need 
ceS, | for an organized educational program 
*€c- | to provide training for the thousands 
lice | of veterans and war workers who have 
has } secumulated some capital and who are 
for | interested in owning and operating 
‘ON- | their own small businesses. That this 
olu- need is generally recognized is evi- 
the | denced by the literally hundreds of re- 
_ |eent newspaper and magazine articles, 
this } pamphlets, and books whose purpose is 
rob- to advise prospective small business 
tes | owners of the opportunities and pitfalls 
ater | that accompany such ownership. Some 
Bhs colleges and universities are offering 
#F° | courses on the campus and on an exten- 
ong sion basis for persons who are inter- 
tae ested in small store organization and 
bout operation. As a part of the George- 
all Deen program of distributive educa- 
tion, State boards for vocational edu- 
i cation and local boards of education in 
Pi quite a number of States have employed 
or | instructors to teach groups of veterans 
—_ and others the principles of successful 
a small store operation, 
a The Business Education Service of 
= the U. S. Office of Education has over 
the past years cooperated with State 
aaa and local distributive education per- 
= sonnel in producing instructors’ guides 
Forel and manuals dealing with different 
phases of store operation and manage- 
© fop | Ment. In recent months this Service 
. has contacted numerous _ retailers, 
aril wholesalers, and trade association rep- 
. otue| MSentatives in order to find out what 
tori businessmen believe should be done by 
ment} "*Y of providing training for persons 
cod interested in owning and operating 
small stores of various kinds. Two 
aul questions were asked : 
rough 1 W hat information should be given 
=< our 2 returning servicemen and others who 
. and} tz interested in small business owner- 
; ship ? 
the! 2: Can we develop a practical plan 
what of training that can be carried out by 
| to I the schools in cooperation with retailers, 
wholesalers, and trade associations? 
anagé 4 Succession of Courses 
_| Information, ideas, and suggestions 
onsil htained from these business sources 





uninG were summarized and discussed with 
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State supervisors of distributive educa- 
tion in the States. Out of these discus- 
sions grew the plan that is being pre- 
sented today. It can be carried out in 
most States in accordance with the pat- 
tern of organization and instruction al- 
ready developed and widely used in the 
distributive education program. 

The plan provides for a succession 
of courses the purpose of which is to ac- 
quaint the prospective store owner with 
the principles and practices of successful 
small store operation and to give him 
an opportunity, through on-the-job 
training, to see how these principles are 
applied. 

Part 1—Basic Training, constitutes a 
brief orientation in small business prob- 
lems and opportunities. This phase of 
the training is intended also to serve as 
a screening process. If at the conclusion 
of this course the enrollee decides that 
he does not possess the qualifications or 
the experience necessary for the success 
of a small store owner, he is encouraged 
to take a job in an existing sales organ- 
ization and to enroll in one or several of 
the many sales training courses that are 
offered by boards of education as a part 
of the George-Deen program of distrib- 
utive education. 

Parts II, ITI, and [V—Management 
Training, provide specific training in 
the principles of selecting, organizing, 
and managing small retail businesses. 
At the conclusion of this course, it is 
recommended that the enrollee parti- 
cipate in the follow-up part of the train- 
ing. At this point he has either opened 
his own store or entered the employ of 
a distributive business. He is enrolled 
in a cooperative part-time class and the 
teacher-coordinator visits him regu- 
larly on the job to observe his progress 
and to give him further aid. 

It is believed that the basic course 
(part I) should precede the manage- 
ment training (parts LI-I1V) because it 
is during this basic training period that 
the trainee is helped to decide intelli- 
gently whether he will go into business 
for himself or enter the employ of an 
existing sales organization. Because of 
the many different situations that will 
present themselves, it is important that 
the entire training program be kept 
flexible. For example, although the 
best results will probably be obtained 
if the basic training is followed by 
full-time preemployment management 


training, good results may be obtained 
if the trainee enters upon full-time em- 
ployment and at the same time con- 
tinues his training in adult extension 
classes. 


If the cooperative part-time type of 
training is followed, it should be given 
in centers near the place where the 
trainees are employed, or near the place 
where they may be operating their own 
businesses. Trainees should be given 
specific on-the-job training by opera- 
tors of businesses in which they are em- 
ployed. The teacher-coordinator will 
give the trainees related background 
information and discuss with them the 
problems they meet on the job. He is, 
in reality, a business consultant to the 
new owner of a small business and to 
the trainee employed in a sales organ- 
ization. It therefore follows that he 
should visit them frequently, especially 
in the early part of their new business 
connection. 


In teaching the courses in parts I 
and II-IV, two definite patterns of in- 
struction or modifications of these can 
be followed. A single instructor may 
give the introductory or basic training 
and another the management training; 
or the person in charge of the program 
may request different speakers to dis- 
cuss the topics with which they are most 
familiar. 

In nearly all communities a wealth 
of talents will be discovered. The 
regional offices of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, trade associations, 
and the local chamber of commerce can 
be of service to an educational program 
of this kind. A local banker can dis- 
cuss finances; representatives of whole- 
sale houses can give valuable in- 
formation on modern merchandising 
practices; a lawyer can discuss legal 
problems involved in establishing a 
store; an insurance agent can describe 
the value of different forms of 
insurance. 


The factors that make for success of 
the follow-up or cooperative part-time 
portion of the total training program 
are well known. Work experience and 
related school instruction have been 
carried on cooperatively for many 
years. The teacher-coordinator em- 
ployed for this phase of the training 
must be able to meet training needs as 
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revealed through job analyses and prob- 
lems encountered on the job. 

That there is a need for providing 
‘training for persons interested in small 
business ownership is generally con- 
ceded. It is believed that the plan of 
training presented will meet this need, 
at least in part. In consulting the vari- 
ous retail, wholesale, and trade asso- 
ciation representatives whose ideas are 
incorporated in the plan it became ap- 
parent that certain problems will arise 
for which a solution must be found. 

It is recognized that the success or 
failure of a business venture is deter- 
mined by many factors. The most im- 
portant undoubtedly is the ability of 
the owner-manager to apply sound 
principles of business management and 
promotion in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. In many cases the prospective 
store owner will 
knowledge of a particular field of re- 
tailing, usually obtained as an em- 
ployee. {n addition to this specialized 
knowledge of his field he will need 
training in the principles of business 
management that are basic to the suc- 
cess of any retail establishment. The 
purpose of the training program de- 
scribed is to provide this training. 

Considerable time was devoted to dis- 
cussion of various problems presented 
in the two reports, and it was the con- 
sensus of members of the Board that 


have some skill or 


veterans who plan to go into business 
for themselves should receive every pos- 
sible assistance through constructive 
counseling and effective training. The 
contribution of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce through its publications 
and field offices and the U. S. Office of 
Education through its distributive edu- 
cation program was recognized and em- 
phasis was placed on the organization 
of training programs that would assist 
veterans to successfully establish and 
manage small businesses. 


Training for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Claimants 


V. A. Zimmer, Director, Division of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, representing the Secretary of 
Labor, brought to the attention of the 
Board the need for training in small 
business operation for workmen who 
receive lump-sum com pe nsation for in- 
juries and use such compensation to 


start a small business. Speaking from 
his former experience as Director of 
Workmen’s Compensation in New York 
State, Mr. Zimmer made the following 


statement : 


Aside from the necessity for provid- 
ing war veterans with realistic infor- 
mation and special training ‘in small 
business opportunities and operation, 
there is another field in which this serv- 
ice can be of conspicuous and continu- 
ing value. I refer to workmen’s com- 
pensation administration. 

While in principle workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits are payable in the 
same manner as wages, namely, weekly 
or semimonthly, in actual practice many 
millions of dollars are paid annually in 
lump sums to permanently injured 
Practically all State com- 
pensation have authority to 
commute in one sum future payments 
for scheduled permanent injuries such 
as the loss or loss of use of members. 


workmen. 
be yards 


A great majority of lump sum appli- 
cations are based upon proposals to 
enter business of some sort. Unfor- 
tunately, in hardly one case out of a 
hundred can the injured workman show 
actual business experience or training 
in the operation of a business. Not- 
withstanding this, and in complete 
ignorance of the business pitfalls, they 
risk in an unfamiliar venture their en- 
tire compensation income which is in- 
tended to offset earning impairment 
over a period of years. 

The result is that in a large percent- 
age of instances these workmen’s 
compensation lump sums are quickly 
dissipated. Afflicted with a physical 
handicap and without any remaining 
capital or resources, these persons are 
frequently thrown upon private charity 
or public relief rolls. 

If the type of service which the Divi- 
sion of Small Business of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Business 
“ducation Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education are prepared to render 
could be made available consistently 
and constantly to workmen’s compensa- 
tion claimants, I am convinced that 
many millions of dollars now wasted 
through small busines ventures could be 
conserved for the future protection and 
relief of physically handicapped 
workers. 


Teacher’s Manual in Small Business 
Training 


The course outline on “How to Select, 
Organize, and Manage a Small Busi- 
ness” is being developed by the Business 
Education Service of the’ Office of Edu- 
cation with the advice and assistance of 
representative retailers and wholesalers, 
trade association executives, State su- 
pervisors of distributive education, and 
specialists in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The teacher’s manual for the course is 
being prenared by Mr. Richert and 
Clyde W. Humphrey, staff members of 
the Business Education Service. The 
manual when completed will be distrib- 
uted to State and local boards of educa- 
tion. The preparation of a teacher’s 
manual and course outline in small busi- 
ness ownership and management is in 
line with the recommendations of the 
Federal Advisory Board for Vocational 
Education and the policy of the Office of 
Education of preparing materials that 
will assist the States in developing an 
effective vocational education program, 





Nutrition Education Picture 
Story 


The U. S. Office of Edueation has 


available for loan, for the payment of| 


transportation one way, a nine-panel ac- 
cordion folded picture story summary 
of nutrition education in the elementary 
school. This material was developed 
from the experiences of the Terre Haute 
Workshop. For application — blank, 
write Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist 
in Elementary Education U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





New Kind of Week 


South Dakota, in addition to Amer 
ican Education Week, has added i 
own “Teacher Appreciation Week. 
This special week has been observed fof 






the past 2 years in April. 
A proclamation is issued by the Gow 





an 
art 





ernor, and student bodies and many of 
ganizations throughout the State holt 
meetings dedicated to their special aj 
preciation of teachers. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 





Educational System of the Netherlands 
East Indies’ 


Education in the Netherlands Indies 
prior to Pearl Harbor functioned by 
the operation of two parallel primary * 
school systems, one of which had an 
Oriental, the other an Occidental basis. 
In the former, instruction was offered 
for Indonesians by Indonesians, the me- 
dium of instruction employed being the 
In the Occidental 
schools the language medium was almost 


language of the area. 


invariably Dutch and a majority of the 
Occidental 
schools were open to youth of all racial 


teachers were European. 


groups, though the medium of instruc- 
tion—the Dutch language—proved a 
The fact 


that secondary and higher education 


barrier to most Indonesians. 


was Occidental in pattern and content 
caused youth which planned an educa- 
tional experience beyond the primary 
level either to enter the Occidental school 
system at the outset or to transfer to it 
later through a so-called “link” school. 


Oriental Education 


The oriental school system included 
3 years of elementary education in the 
so-called Dessa (village) Schools fol- 
lowed by 2 years of work for boys and 3 
for girls in Continuation Schools. The 
Dessa Schools, established in the smaller 
villages, were maintained jointly by lo- 
cal villages and the central government, 
the village usually assuming responsi- 
bility for the construction and physical 
maintenance of the building, the central 
government paying for teachers’ sala- 
ries. This task of the central govern- 
ment was later transferred to the local 
governments, such as the Regency Coun- 
cils. The Dessa School buildings were 


‘Private institutions, including Chinese, Arab, 
and Mohammedan schools, are not discussed in this 
article. 


* Secondary schools on an oriental basis were in 
an experimental stage. 

* Tuition 
practically 


on a graduated scale was charged in 
all schools of Indonesia. It varied ac- 
cording to the income of parents and the number 
of their children attending school. 
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lightly constructed with palm-leaf mat- 
ting and split bamboo sides, thatch roof, 
and earthern floor. 

While the Dessa Schools were situ- 
ated in the small villages, the Second 
Class Schools which offered a 5-year 
program of education, were established 
in larger towns. Children from the 
surrounding area were free to attend 
these schools. In structure they were 
more substantial and larger than the 
Dessa Schools. The central government 
paid all operating costs. 

In the first three elementary grades 
of both the Dessa Schools and the Sec- 
ond Class Schools, the program of stud- 
ies consisted of the rudimentary subjects 
of reading, writing (Malay or regional 
vernacular), arithmetic, and certain ex- 
periences centering about the daily life 
of children. In addition, the art of batik 
making, hygienic cooking, woodwork, 
and the elements of simple farming were 
taught. The medium of instruction was 
the language of the region. 

Upon completion of either the Con- 
tinuation School or the Second Class 
School, opportunity for further prac- 
tical training was provided in farming, 
trades, and teaching. Thus, the Schools 
for Farmers offered 2 years of work cen- 
tering about the cultivation of village 
crops and some commercial crops such 
as tea and sugar. These Schools for 
Farmers were free boarding schools, the 
food being grown by students. The 
Trade Schools offered a 2-year course 
in building, handicrafts, and mechanics. 
Most of the students’ time was spent in 
a workshop. 

Teachers for the Dessa Schools re- 
ceived their training in special training 
courses. Second Class and Continua- 
tion School teachers were given a 4-year 
program of training in 7eacher Board- 
ing Schools (Normal Schools). To en- 
ter, they were required to have com- 
pleted work either in a Second Class or 
Continuation School. 

Link Schools offered a 5-year course 
to children who had completed the 3- 


year program of a Dessa School or 3 or 
more years of a Second Class School. 
Emphasis was placed on the study of 
Dutch to the end that students would 
be enabled to pursue their studies 
through this medium and might then 
enter the Occidental school system. 


Occidental Education : 


While the Oriental schools were 
designed to meet the needs of Indene- 
sian “natives,” the various schools 
which are discussed here under Occi- 
dental education were developed to 
meet the needs of Europeans, Chinese, 
and those Indonesians who wished to 
pursue an Occidental education. 

Primary Schools—TYhree kinds of 
Occidental elementary schools, each 
with a 7-year program of studies, were 
operated on the primary level : the first 
for Dutch, Chinese, or Indonesian chil- 
dren who spoke Dutch; the second for 
Chinese children who did not speak 
Dutch but desired an Occidental educa- 
tion; the third for Indonesian children 
who did not speak Dutch but desired an 
Occidental education. 

The curriculum of the 3 types of 
primary schools was patterned after 
that of the schools of the mother coun- 
try, the Netherlands. The equipment 
used compared favorably with that of 
modern elementary schools of the West. 
The buildings in which these schools 
were housed were substantial and at- 
tractive in structure. ; 

While Dutch was taught in each of 
the three types of primary schools men- 
tioned, it was the medium of instruc- 
tion in the first type from the beginning 
of the first year. In the second and 
third types, Dutch was studied as a 
foreign language in the first and second 
years, and only in the third year did it 
become the medium of instruction. 
Upon completion of the 7-year course, 
graduates of the second- and third-type 
schools who wished to enter the Mulo 
School, similar to our junior high 


‘ Occidental vocational education is not discussed 
in this article. 
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school, were required to attend a one- 
year preparatory class in which read- 
ing, writing, and speaking of the Dutch 
Janguage were stressed. This was done 
to facilitate the work of Chinese and 
Indonesian students in the Mulo School 
where Dutch was the sole medium of 
instruction. 


Higher Elementary Schools 


The Mulo School, a higher elemen- 
tary school, was in some ways compara- 
ble to our junior high school. Its pro- 
gram extended over 3 years. The Mulo 
School usually offered the following 
three courses: Course A—Preparation 
for business, with such courses as book- 
keeping, correspondence, typing, and 
shorthand; Course B—Preparation for 
further study, with stress on mathema- 
tics and physics; Course C—Prepara- 
tion for further study with stress on 
languages. 


Secondary Schools 

There were three types of secondary 
schools in Indonesia, the first two com- 
parable to their counterparts in the 
Netherlands, the third more largely an 
outgrowth of Indonesian needs. 

The first type, known as the 7. B. 8. 
(Hoogere Burgerschool) offered a 
5-year program of studies consisting of 
natural 
merce, social sciences, and modern lan- 
guages. 

The second type. known as the Ly- 
ceum, oftered a 6-year program of stu- 
dies. The first and second years in- 
cluded a study of the classic languages, 
Latin and Greek, along with modern 
languages, all courses being required. 
The following 4 years were divided into 
two departments, one of which was 
literary, the other concerned with sci- 
ence and mathematics. In the former, 
Latin, Greek, and 
were continued, work being offered in 
history and the humanities as well. 

The third type was the A. J/. S. (Al- 
gemeene Middelbare School) or Gen- 
eral Secondary School. Its program 
of studies which offered 3 years of work 
was a continuation of the Mulo School 
mentioned above. With the 3-year pro- 
gram of the Mulo School it thus pro- 
vided 6 years of work above the ele- 
mentary level and was comparable to 
the first and second types ef secondary 
school. The program of studies offered 


sciences, mathematics, com- 


modern languages 
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the alternative of either a literary or a 
science annd mathematics sequence of 
courses with related subjects. The lit- 
erary program was divided into Orien- 
tal languages and literature or Latin 
language and literature, thus permit- 
further refinement of choice. 
Each program contained modern lan- 
guages as well. 


ting a 


Teacher Schools 

been made of the 
Teacher Boarding School for Oriental 
teachers. For Occidental 
schools, teachers were trained in F'uro- 
pean Teacher Schools where a 5-year 
program of study led to a license to 
teach in European elementary schools, 


Mention has 


education 


The training period for a license to 
teach in Dutch-Chinese and Dutch-In- 
donesian schools was from-2 to 3 years 
beyond the Mulo School. 
a H. B.S. were admitted to senior stand- 
ing in either of these teacher schools. 
Dutch-Chinese and Dutch-Indonesian 
Teacher Schools offered a 2 to 3 year 
Requirements for 
entry were graduation from a Mulo 
School or its equivalent. Completion of 
this training entitled graduates to teach 
Dutch-Chinese and Dutch- 
Indonesian elementary schools or in 
Oriental continuation or teacher schools. 
Teacher Schools for Girls offered a 
4-year program of studies which pre- 


Graduates of 


program of studies. 


either in 


pared them for teaching domestic sci- 
ence courses at Occidental elementary 
Graduation from a Mulo 
School or its equivalent was required 
for entrance. 


schools. 


University 
The invasion of Indonesia prevented 
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A merger bill 
designed to achieve this unification has 


low into one university. 


already been adopted by the People’s 
Council. 

1. Engineering 
founded in 1920. 

2. Law College, Batavia, founded in 
1924. 

3. Medical College, Batavia, founded 
in 1927. 

4. Literary College, Batavia, founded 
in 1940. 

5. Agricultural College, Buitenzorg, 
founded in 1940. 

Requirements for admission to these 
colleges was graduation from a H. B.S. 


College, 


Bandung, 


(Hoogere Burgerschool), Lyceum, or 
4;°2f.. 8. Middelbare 
School). 


(Algemeene 
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Removal of Wartime 
Objection to Study 
Abroad 


Following is an announcement by the 
Department of State regarding study 
abroad: 

On December 28, 1942, the Depart- 
ment of State announced that, because 
of the increasingly exigent demands of 
the war upon the manpower supply of 
the United Nations, it had been found 
necessary to suspend, for the duration 
of the war, the award of official fellow- 
ships and travel and maintenance 
grants to students from the United 
States for study in the other American 
republics. 

Since, with the end of the war, the 
conditions which led to the issuance of 
the announcement are rapidly disap- 
pearing, particularly with the return to 
civilian life of large numbers of war 
veterans, the Department is withdraw- 
ing its previous objection to study 
abroad by United States citizens. In 
doing so, however, it draws attention to 
the fact that the educational institu- 
tions in a number of countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere are not in con- 
dition to receive students from this 
country, in addition to which transpor- 
tation facilities are at present difficult 
to obtain. The Department hopes, 
however, that as soon as travel condi- 
tions improve, representative American 
citizens will undertake either graduate 
study or research, or supervised short- 
term undergraduate study, in foreign 
countries and thus reciprocate the con- 
fidence shown by the many foreign stu- 
dents who have come to United States 
educational institutions during the war 
despite hardships of travel and living 
accommodations. 

An announcement regarding the re- 
sumption of the Government’s travel 
and maintenance grant program for 
study in the other American republics 
and the fellowships under the Conven- 
tion for the Promotion of Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural Relations will be made at 
Inquiries regarding ap- 
plication forms for these programs 
should be addressed to the United 
States Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


a later date. 


Displaced Persons Educational 
Program 


More than 200,000 children in dis- 
placed persons assembly centers in Ger- 
inany are now attending school in a full- 
scale educational program under the su- 
pervision of Walter C. Bergman, De- 
troit educator who is UNRRA Director 
of displaced persons education in the 
United States occupation zone of Ger- 
many. The program is one of the major 
features in UNRRA/’s welfare services 
for displaced persons and nonrepatri- 
ables who will remain in Germany 
throughout the winter. 

Many of the children, whose memories 
of concentration camp life are still fresh 
or whose parents were slave laborers 
only a short time ago, are now getting a 
first taste of childhood experience. 
Their instructors are former teachers 
and educated volunteers recruited 
among the displaced persons. 

The displaced persons themselves, 
anxious to see their children in school, 
are cooperating in the program, Mr. 
Bergman reports. At one camp where 
there were no teachers at all, displaced 
persons told the UNRRA team director 
of several highly qualified people of 
their own nationality at a nearby center 
and requested their transfer. This 
made another school possible. 

The schools range from kindergarten 
classes through the secondary school 
level. The Wiesbaden Assembly Cen- 
ter, which has a full-scale high school, 
also has a gymnasium and a basketball 
team. The schools at the camps are 
often located in bombed-out buildings 
without benefit of blackboards, chalk, 
books, paper, or writing materials. 





Another GI Pamphlet 


Will There Be a Plane in Every Ga- 
rage? is the title of EM 37 GI Round- 
table pamphlet recently off the press. 
Such subjects are discussed as, What 
will postwar planes be like?, Is buying 
a plane just like buying a car? and, How 
should private flying be regulated ? 

The pamphlet is available for 15 cents 
a copy from Superintendent of Docn- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Other 
available subjects in the series are listed 
on page 2 of the October issue of 
Scnoor Lire. 











Suggested School Health Policies 


LLOWING is the first installment 
of a report of the National Com- 
mittee on School Health Policie 8, 
formed in 1945 by the National Confer- 
ence for Cooperation in Health Eduea- 
tion. Euch organization in the accom- 
panying list was invited to nominate one 
of its members to serve on the commit- 
tee. Thus “Suggested School Health 
Policies.” a quide for all concerned with 
health in schools, integrates the view- 
points of many professional groups on 
the contributions which school pro- 
grams can make to the health of chil- 
dren and communities. 
Other installments of the re port will 
he published in future issues of ScHoo. 


Lire. 


Introduction 


Every school has health policies. 
Written or unwritten, consistent or in- 
consistent, in ‘or out of tune and touch 
with the best informed professional 
opinion, these policies affect the present 
and future welfare of all school person 
nel, teachers as well as students. 

The purpose of this document is to 
provide a clear, comprehensive, printed 
statement of the consensus of well-in- 
formed professional opinion concerning 
many specific school policies which di- 
rectly or indirectly affect the health of 
children and adults. It is implied that 
the adoption of these policies by any 
elementary or secondary school or any 
school system will improve the health 
status both of the students in the school 
and of the communities in which they 
are located. 

It is sometimes necessary to state poli 
cies in terms of the ‘dea/ program, prac- 
tice, procedure, and personnel. For ex- 
ample, it is frequently suggested that 
certain problems be referred to the 
school medical adviser (school physi- 
cian) or to other specialized health per- 
sonnel. It is recognized that many 
schools, especially in rural areas, do not 
have such personnel and will have to 
modify their practices accordingly. 
However, it remains the best policy for 
every school to have available the serv- 
ices of a school medical adviser, dental 
adviser, nurse, health coordinator, psy- 


chologist, nutritionist, and health edu- 
cator, 

This document is written at the level 
of the school administrator because no 
school health policy can be put into ef- 
fect successfully without his under- 
standing of, consent to, and action on it. 
However these statements are addressed 
to all persons in any way concerned with 
the health of the school child so that 
they, too, may understand how best to 
share and cooperate in making and car- 
rying out programs which will in fact 
improve the health of students. 

Among those who may read or con- 
sult this document with interest and 
profit are the following: Members of 
boards of education and boards of 
health; school administrators (super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors) ; 
health officers (and their staffs) ; teach- 
ers; physicians; dentists; nurses; psy- 
chologists; health educators, counselors, 
or co-ordinators; social and welfare 
workers; parents; students of educa- 
tion, medicine, nursing, dentistry, and 
public health. 


General Health Policies 


Health is a primary objective of 
modern education. Health was named 
us the first of the seven cardinal objec- 
tives of education in the 1918 report of 
the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education. More re- 
cently the Educational Policies Com- 
mission has stated: “An educated per- 
son knows the basic facts concerning 
health and disease . works to im- 
prove his own health and that of his 
dependents . and works to improve 
community health.” 

Every school has tremendous oppor- 
tunities to promote the health of its 
pupils and of its community. From 
early childhood to early manhood and 
womanhood, most children are enrolled 
imschools and are under the supervision 
of school staffs for a substantial part of 
the day for approximately half the 
days of the year. The conditions under 
which they live in school, the help which 
they are given in solving their health 
problems, the ideals of individual and 
community health which they are taught 
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to envisage and the information and 
understanding that they acquire of 
themselves as living organisms are fac- 
tors which operate to develop attitudes 
and behavior conducive to healthy, 
happy, and successful living. In all of 
its efforts, the school must consider the 
total personality of each student and 
the mutual interdependence of physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 


The need for policies 

If a school is to make the greatest 
possible contribution to the continuing 
health and welfare of its pupils 
throughout their whole lifetime, it 
should formulate and apply health pol- 
icles consonant with the best thought 
and practice in this field. 

Such policies recognize that the total 
health of the total child in his total life 
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situation is the paramount objective of 
any school health program. Such pol- 
icies evolve from increasingly accurate 
and certain understanding of the needs 
of children. Such policies are free from 
fad and prejudice, are subservient 
neither to unproved speculation nor 
heavy-handed tradition. Such policies 
grow out of successful experience, are 
guided by expert judgment, and con- 
form with as well as help give direction 
to the policies of the community which 
the school has been established to serve. 
Every school should establish work- 
able policies, perferably in written 
form, to assure its pupils of (1) health- 
ful school living conditions, (2) appro- 
priate health and safety instruction, (3) 
adequate or superior services for health 
protection and improvement, (4) 
healthful physical education, and espe- 
cially (5) teachers and other school per- 
sonnel with up-to-date preparation so 
that they are well qualified for their spe- 
cial health responsibilities. Sound pol- 
icies for the education and care of handi- 
capped children are equally essential. 


The help of many is needed 


Schools alone, however, cannot enable 
children to attain all the desirable goals 
of individual and community health. 
Considering the magnitude and multi- 
tude of the diverse and continuing ef- 
forts that must be made to satisfy the 
health needs of children it is fortunate 
that many people and groups, in addi- 
tion to schools, are also greatly inter- 
ested in promoting health. 

Parents have the primary responsibil- 
ity for the health of their children.— 
Physicians, dentists, nurses, health 
officers, social and welfare workers and 
their organizations, such as 
medical, dental, and nursing societies; 
health departments; voluntary health 


agencies ; 


official 


and social agencies are all 
rightfully concerned with health activ- 
ities in their communities. 

Cooperation is the keynote essential 
to the coordination of the efforts of all 
concerned with child health. Only in 
this way can schools and communities 
develop balanced programs of health 
education and health care. Only thus 
can a school avoid false emphasis on one 
phase of its health program with corre- 
sponding neglect of other equally vital 
areas. School health policies must be 
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formulated to achieve the maximum 
cooperation and coordination both 
within each school and each school sys- 
tem and between each school and the 
community. 


Health councils promote cooperation 


Every school should establish its own 
school health council or health com- 
mittee-—Organized on democratic and 
representative principles, under the 
authority of the principal school ad- 
ministrator, the school health council 
provides a simple, orderly, and con- 
venient administrative mechanism for 
determining and implementing wise 
school health policies in the light of 
local and immediate needs. Experi- 
ence in many schools where such coun- 
cils are now quietly and successfully 
functioning has already demonstrated 
their usefulness to the school adminis- 
trator as well as their value to the chil- 
dren and the community. In the school 
health council should be vested the re- 
sponsibility for planning the total 
health program of the school. Cooper- 
ation is its keynote, too, 

The school health council should be 
as comprehensive and representative as 
Details of organization and 
operation of each council—its member- 
ship, frequency of meetings, scope of 
authority, program and the like—need 
follow no preordained pattern and can 
be best determined by each council for 
itself. 

Initiative for the establishment of the 
school health council is the first requi- 
site. In a one-room rural school, the 
school health council might consist only 
of the teacher, one interested parent, 
and one representative of the liealth 
professions—a local physician or a 
county health nurse. 


possible. 


In a large metropolitan high school, 
the school health council might prop- 
erly include: The principal; a physi- 
cian, usually the school medical adviser ; 
a dentist; a nurse, usually the school 
nurse; the health educator, health coun- 
selor, or health coordinator; teachers— 
of physical education, of biology or 
other science, of home economics, of 
handicapped children, representing all 
classroom teachers with special interest 
in health problems; a psychologist; a 
member of the guidance staff; a nutri- 
tionist, usually the school food service 


director; a dental hygienist; the head 
janitor; students, representing the stu- 
dent council or student body; parents, 
representing the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation; liaison representatives from 
official or voluntary community health 
organizations and from the school sys- 
tem health council. 


Every school system, under whatever 
jurisdiction it operates, should have a 
central health council or committee with 
appropriate representation from ali 
schools and from all groups interested 
in school health.—The relationship of 
the central health council to each of the 
individual school health councils must 
be determined by experience in each 
community. In general, it is best if the 
central council guides and gives leader- 
ship but leaves each school health coun- 
cil with considerable autonomy. At the 
level of the central health council, where, 
for example, the city or county superin- 
tendent of schools and the city or county 
health officer meet, the fruitfully coop- 
erative relationships between the school 
system and the health department can 
best be worked out. 

Schools should work with community 
health councils wherever they are estab- 
lished and if necessary should take lead- 
ership in their organization and direc- 
tion.—Experience in communities that 
have taken steps toward increasingly ef- 
fective organization for health educa- 
tion points toward the development of a 
permanent community health council 
(city or county health council), which 
carries on cooperative studies and gives 
impetus to the entire community health 
program. The schools have a responsi- 
bility for sharing in community health 


planning and should participate whole- 


heartedly in it. 

No child should be handicapped be- 
cause he fails to receive needed health 
education and care. Through the coop- 
erative efforts of the many professiona! 
and civic groups represented in a com- 
munity health council, ways can and 
should be found to provide for the spe- 
cific health needs of all children. 


Provisions for Healthful School 
Living 
Pupils should be able to live health- 
fully while at school. This requires at- 
tention to standards for school safety 
and sanitation; to teacher-pupil rela- 
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tionships as they influence mental and 
emotional health; and to the health of 


school personnel. In many schools it 
requires that a wholesome, nutritious 


lunch be available. 


Standards for safety and sanitation 


Every school has a responsibility for 
providing a healthful environment: 
physical, social, and emotional. The 
authority which requires pupils to at- 
tend school implies the responsibility to 
provide an environment as evocative 
as possible of growth, learning, and 
health. Location of the school should 
be chosen with a view to ample space 
for buildings and grounds; to safety 
from accident hazards, especially traf- 
fic hazards; to freedom from noise; to 
cleanliness; and to the provision of as 
good drainage as possible. The school 
should not be at the bottom of the 
valley nor at the top of an exceptionally 
high hill. There should be appropriate 
sunshine and shade and, if necessary, 
shelter from severe winds. The loca- 
tion should be easily accessible, particu- 
larly for small children. Attractiveness 
of surroundings should not be over- 
looked. 

Construction and maintenance of the 
school building should be in accordance 
with, or superior to, standards estab- 
lished by law and by official building 
and health regulations. Important con- 
siderations are adequate size; appro- 
priate ventilation, heating, lighting. 
and acoustics; adjustable seats with 
regard for postural considerations; at- 
tractive decorations: wide halls; stair- 
ways of fireproof construction; doors 
opening outward on automatic safety 
latches. Lavatories and hand-washing 
facilities should be adequate and acces- 
sible and of appropriate size for the 
children who. use them. There should 
be an ample number of drinking foun- 
tains of approved sanitary design, and 
these should always be kept in good 
working order. 

Indoor and outdoor gymnasiums, and 
outdoor play areas with necessary dress- 
ing, locker, and shower rooms, and— 
ideally—swimming pool facilities, 
should be School 
tional facilities should be accessible for 
community use and arranged so that 
they may be used separately from the 
rest of the school. Outdoor athletic 


available. recrea 
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grounds must have suitable surfaces to 
avoid lacerating injuries. There should 
be adequately planned and equipped 
health service rooms, and separate isola- 
tion and rest rooms for boys, girls, and 
teachers. Assemblies, libraries, and 
other group activity rooms should pref- 
erably be located on the ground floor. 

Standards for school sanitary facili- 
ties are frequently found in building 
codes of State departments of education 
and sanitary regulations of State de- 
partments of health. They are also 
available in textbooks on sanitation and 
on school health. 

These standards must be arrived at in 
cooperation and consultation with 
health departments, architects, and 
other experts in lighting, sound, ventila- 
tion, and other special phases of mod- 
ern school building construction and 
maintenance. Up-to-date standards 
must be followed. 

Housekeeping procedures and the 
maintenance of safety and sanitary fa- 
cilities in the building and _ school 
grounds should be under constant su- 
pervision. In addition, a complete, de- 
tailed survey of sanitary conditions and 
facilities should be made at least once 
ach year. Written reports, listing rec- 
ommendations for improvements, 
should be filed with the principal, su- 
perintendent of schools, and the health 
officer and be made available to the pub- 
lic. The individual 
sanitary inspections may be the school 


responsible for 


medical adviser, school nurse, health 
officer or sanitary inspector, principal, 
or superintendent. In large cities, the 
superintendent of school buildings and 
grounds will probably have a part in 
the inspections. In rural schools, the 
teacher or school superintendent or the 
public health nurse or health officer may 
perform this function. 


Promoting mental and emotional 
health 


A healthful environment requires 
constant consideration of pupils’ emo- 
tional and social environment. 

Perhaps the most important mental 
health factor in the school environment 
is the personality of the teacher. The 
teacher or principal who is kind but 
firm, sympathetic but exacting, and 
friendly, but reserved, exerts a benefi- 
The 
nagging, scolding, sarcastic, domineer- 


cial influence on emotional health. 


ing, or emotionally unstable teacher or 
principal can seriously injure pupils, 
The same considerations apply to all 
other school personel. 

The mental health of pupils requires 
that teaching methods give ample op- 
portunity for experiencing success with- 
out exposing the pupil to excessive fa- 
tigue, undue worry, or other unfavor- 
Disciphi- 
nary measures should consider pupil 
personality of greater importance than 
the rigid application of arbitrary rules. 


able emotional stimulation. 


Types of examinations and methods of 
promotion should stimulate each pupil 
to do the best he can rather than dis- 
courage or degrade him. Any system 
of awards should put emphasis on group 
cooperation rather than on undue com- 
petition among individuals. 


Health of school personnel 


A healthful environment requires at- 
tention not only to the arrangement of 
the program within the school day and 
to student-teacher relationships within 
the classroom but also to the physical 
and mental health of all school person- 
nel. Children should not be in contact 
with sick adults (principals, teachers, 
supervisors, doctors, nurses, clerks, cus- 
todians, secretaries, bus drivers, food 
handlers). The school staff should be 
subject to adequate health supervision 
and guidance. Principals should be 
given responsibility for sending from 
school a teacher or other employee whose 
health condition may be detrimental to 
pupils or fellow employees. 

All school employees should be re- 
quired to have health examinations in- 
cluding a chest X-ray previous to em- 
ployment and periodically thereafter. 
The extent of examinations and their 
frequency should be determined through 
cooperative planning by teachers, school 
administrators, and school medical ad- 
visors. Measures for preventing the 
spread of communicable diseases should 
include encouraging school employees 
to stay at home when sick and exclud- 
ing those who may endanger the health 
of others. 

Since the health of teachers, custo- 
dians, and other school personnel vitally 
affects the health of children, teaching 
and working conditions must be sani- 
tary and safe, teaching and working 
loads reasonable. Provision for sick 
leave is needed. Peace of mind is en- 
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couraged by provisions for tenure and 
retirement. 


School food service 


For many pupils, eating lunch at 
school is a part of healthful school liv- 
ing. Food service at school should be 
established primarily on the basis of 
school situation. 
nutrition should be the objective; profit- 


need in each Good 
making should be discouraged ; outside 
financial aid may be needed. The school 
lunch program should be adequately su- 
pervised and should fully utilize all edu- 
cational opportunities, both in the diree- 
tion of developing good eating habits 
among all the children and of improv- 
ing the appreciation of the normal social] 
ceremony which is “the sauce to meat.” 
This should be done in close correlation 
with classroom instruction. 


The school lunch program affords a 
commonly neglected “laboratory” for 
the development of good eating habits. 
The surrounding the 
service of themselves create 


circumstances 
food in 
social situations of the utmost influence 
There is social sig- 


food 


on the individual. 


nificance in the school service 


program. 

Eating places in schools should be 
pleasant rooms, ample in size and seat- 
ing capacity to permit the leisurely eat- 
ing of a noon meal by all pupils and 
teachers who are in the room at the 
same The dining room itself 
must be bulwarked by adequate kitchen 
facilities, including proper refrigerat- 


time, 


ing and cooking equipment, storage 
space, and waste disposal systems. 
Washrooms for and pupils 
should, of course, be provided. 


teachers 


Sanitary regulations of the highest 
order should be enforced in school eat- 
ing establishments, including all health 
department regulations concerning food 
establishments and food _ handlers. 
Workers with respiratory or skin infec- 
tions, or disease carriers, must not han- 
dle other people’s food. Regulations re- 
lating to sanitation and to the health of 
food handlers should be put in effect by 
the school medical advisor in coopera- 
tion with the director of food services. 
Volunteer students or part-time work- 
ers, who meet the requirements, may be 
Valuable when full-time trained person- 
nel is not available. 
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The responsibility for adequate food 
service, including menus which provide 
nutritious, wholesome, and attractive 
lunches or other feedings, rests finally 
with the principal school administrator. 
This responsibility is properly dele- 
gated to a competent director of food 
service, preferably one trained in the 
science of nutrition as well as skilled in 
practical management. Where no such 
person is available within the system, 
competent advice should be sought from 
outside. The recommendations of qual- 
ified nutritionists as to menus and man- 
agement must receive administrative 
support. 

Children need a good breakfast; this 
is a primary responsibility of the home. 
Those who do not receive such a break- 
fast at home, or who are compelled to 
breakfast unusually early, may need 
supplementary food at or soon after the 
opening of school. The so-called mid- 
morning lunch, if served, should be of 
a character quickly assimilated and not 
likely to impair appetite for the noon 
meal, 


Health and Safety Instruction 


The promotion of health through in- 
struction related to real life situations 
constitutes a distinct challenge to pres- 
ent day education. Although schools 
have unique opportunities for instruct- 
ing large numbers of young people, the 
health instruction in a community 
should not be limited to school children. 
Adults have health interests and needs 
which should be met by a community- 
wide program of health instruction. 


The school instructional program 


Schools should clearly and definitely 
instruct pupils concerning the fune- 
tioning of the human organism, the 
maintenance and improvement of 
health, the causes and methods of pre- 
vention of diseases, and the organiza- 
tion and functions of community health 
programs. Asa result of the greatly in- 
creased complexity of modern living, it 
becomes necessary to include, as a part 
of the general program, instruction in 
matters pertaining to the prevention of 
accidents. Throughout this section 
those phases of “safety education” that 
are most intimately connected with 
healthful living are included under the 
larger term “health.” 


Health instruction should arouse in- 
terest, engender compelling motives, 
and stress the development of good 
habits and attitudes as well as the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

One value of school health instruction 
comes from the awakening of a scien- 
tific attitude toward problems of health 
and disease and a realization that the 
principles of biology, physics, and 
chemistry are as applicable to the 
human body as to matter elsewhere. A 
scientific attitude toward health can 
break down superstitions and fads and 
thereby help pupils to analyze critically 
advertising and propaganda which may 
be misleading. Practice in distinguish- 
ing between fact and fallacy in health 
problems and learning where to find 
scientific data and authentic opinions 
are methods to be employed in evoking 
a scientific concept of personal and 
community health problems. Care 
should be taken to present instruction 
in such a way that pupils will not de- 
velop fears or feel that they can diag- 
nose and treat their own ailments. 
There should be consideration of the 
limitations and dangers of self-diag- 
nosis and self-treatment in first aid and 
in procedures for the home care of the 
sick. 

No one method of incorporating 
health and safety instruction into the 
curriculum will suffice ; all opportunities 
for influencing health behavior and for 
providing an understanding of health 
should be utilized. A well-organized 
program will give proper emphasis to 
direct health instruction and to supple- 
mentary or incidental instruction in 
other subject-matter areas. Extra-class 
activities, auditorium programs, day- 
by-day healthful school living, and the 
experiences of students with the various 
procedures for health protection and 
promotion should all be used. 


Courses of study in health should be 
carefully planned and the material 
adapted to the needs, interests, and ca- 
pacities of students. The program 
should be so organized that unnecessary 
duplication or serious omission in con- 
tent may be avoided. 


Visual aids, textbooks, and other ma- 
terials used in elementary and secondary 
health instruction should be selected 
with thoughtful consideration both to 
their appropriateness for the grades 
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with which they are to be used and to 
their scientific accuracy. The school 
medical adviser and other health spe- 
cialists can aid especially in checking 
for accuracy. 


Elementary school health instruction 


Health instruction in 
grades is the classroom teacher’s respon- 
sibility. Atthe elementary school level, 
health teaching consists largely in help- 
ing children to develop desirable habits 
of and attitudes toward healthful liv- 
ing. The alert, interested teacher sees 
the significance of pupil activities 
throughout the school day and of the re- 
lationships of pupils with each other. 
She relates much of her health instruc- 
tion to such life experiences as the use 
of toilet and hand-washing facilities; 
medical and dental examination; weigh- 
ing and measuring; visits of the physi- 
cian, nurse, or other health specialist; 
playground activities; and the lunch 
period. 

The amount of time needed for health 
instruction in elementary schools can 
not be determined arbitrarily since the 
needs and interests of pupils vary. The 
teacher and the administrator should 
see that whatever time is necessary for 
furthering the health of pupils is avail- 
able and used. Since health is consid- 
ered one of the first objectives of edu- 
cation, the amount of time allotted to 
health instruction should at least equal 
that devoted to any other major area of 
the curriculum. 


elementary 


Health mstruction in the secondary 
school 


At the secondary school level, the 
planning of health instruction becomes 
complicated by many conditions pecu- 
liar to secondary schools. One of these 
is the departmentalization of instruc- 
tion which is apt to make teachers sub- 
ject-minded rather than pupil-minded. 
There is a growing tendency, however, 
to center attention on the needs of stu- 
dents and to expect each teacher to be 
interested in students as individuals. In 
keeping with this trend, homeroom and 
classroom teachers should assume re- 
sponsibility for the day-by-day health 
supervision of the students in their 
charge. 


Another factor which complicates in- 
struction in high schools is the number 
of subjects which offer valuable oppor- 
tunities for supplementing the instruc- 
tion given in specific health courses. 
Science courses, both physical and bio- 
logical; social studies; industrial arts; 
home economics ; and physical education 
are among the subjects which have sig- 
nificant contributions to make. The re- 
lationships of these areas to health re- 
quires that each high school coordinate 
its various departmental programs in 
order that they may appropriately sup- 
plement specific health courses and at 
the same time avoid undesirable dupli- 
cation. The school health council offers 
a valuable channel for coordinating 
health instruction, for relating the class- 
room instruction to the work of health 
specialists, and for insuring that the 
over-all content reflects the health needs 
of the students and community. 

Specific health courses should be pro- 
vided in secondary schools and should 
have a minimum time allotment of a 
daily period for at least one semester 
during either the ninth or tenth grade 
and a similar amount of time in the 
eleventh or twelfth grade. Health 
courses should be placed on par with 
courses in other areas of instruction and 
given proportional credit or recogni- 
tion. Health courses should be given 
in regular classrooms with classes com- 
parable in size to those in other subject- 
matter areas. 

The content of secondary school 
health courses should meet present and 
anticipate future needs of students. 
Appropriate emphasis in the ninth or 
tenth grades would be an orientation 
to the student’s personal health prob- 
lems. Young people need to become 
acquainted with themselves as function- 
ing organisms and to understand the 
scientific basis of sound health behavior 
in home, school, and community. In 
the eleventh or twelfth grade emphasis 
should be placed on student preparation 
for adult personal and family living, 
vocational competency, and community 
responsibilities. Any topic related to 
health and sanitation that may be im- 
portant to the individual and the com- 
munity in which he lives, is appropriate 
for inclusion in health courses. 


‘date. 





possible, 


Wherever health 
should be given by teachers with special 
preparation and with certification in 
health education. If such teachers are 
required to teach some other subject 
area, they should be licensed in that 
area too. Schools should make every 
effort to see that health instruction is 
given by teachers fully prepared and 
qualified; it should not be regarded as 
an incidental subject to be relegated to 
any teacher who has a light teaching 
load or a conveniently free period. 


courses 


School participation in community 
health education 


The health of pupils requires that 
they be properly cared for at home. In- 
telligent home and intelligent 
school care should supplement each 
other. 


care 


The need for parental health educa- 
tion is great, for too often parents’ 
knowledge about the health care of chil- 
dren is woefully limited and not up-to- 
Direct contact between parent 
and school should be encouraged for 
the solution of health problems. 


Parental health education is a part 
of a program of community 
health education. Schools should co- 
operate with other community agencies 
in planning and conducting a program 
of health education which reaches all 
adults. Such programs should be con- 
cerned with helping adults: 


broad 


1. To discover community health 
problems and, with guidance, develop 
plans to cope with these problems; 


2. To understand the health needs of 
children and how to meet them: 


3. To study and understand school 
health programs and to participate in 
them; 


4. To add to their own health knowl- 
edge. 


The initiative for a community health 
education program may come from 
schools, health department, or other 
community agency. The final program, 
however, should result from coopera- 
tive planning and a sharing of resources 
as regards personnel, facilities, and 
equipment. 
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Disposal of Surplus Property to 


Educational Institutions 


PPORTUNITY to buy surplus 
QO property at a discount has recently 
heen granted to nonprofit educational 
and public health institutions. The reg- 
ulation applies only to personal prop- 
erty disposed of within the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions. 

The Surplus Property Administra- 
tion, through SPA Regulation 14, has 
requested the Federal Security Agency 
to assist in the distribution of surplus 
property to educational and health in- 
stitutions and other nonprofit agencies 
eligible under the provisions of section 
13 of the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 
The Federal Security Agency has dele- 
gated to the U.S. Office of Education, a 
constituent unit of the Federal Security 
Agency, the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the program with re- 
spect to educational institutions as de- 
fined in subsection (b) (3) of section 
8314.1 of SPA Regulation 14. Under 
the provisions of SPA Regulation 14 the 
U.S. Office of Education will: 

(1) Compile and keep current a list 
to be submitted to the Surplus Property 
Administration of all eligible educa- 
tional claimants under the terms of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 (sec. 
S314.4), 

(2) Prepare and continuously revise, 
in consultation with disposal agencies, 
estimates of need from time to time to 
assist the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration in establishing reserves from 
which applications from educational in- 
stitutions will be filled (sec. 831445), 

(3) Develop and check constantly 
criteria for determining the legitimate 
needs of educational claimants 
8314.6), 

(4) Develop procedures for advising 


(sec, 


claimants of available surplus property 
and check constantly the effectiveness of 
such procedures (sec, 8314.11), 

(5) Develop and continuously exam- 
ine procedures for the review and ap- 
proval of applications from educational 
institutions for surplus property at a 
price discount (sec, 8314.7). 
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Surplus Property Administra- 
tion Regulation 14 


Following is the text of Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration Regulation 14 call- 
ing for Federal Security Agency partici- 
pation in the disposal of property : 


Part 8314—Disposal to Nonprofit Institutions 
and Discounts for Educational or Public- 
Health Institutions or Instrumentalities 

ca a ca 


§ 8314.1 Definitions. (a) Terms de- 
fined in act —Terms not defined in para- 
graph (b) which are defined in the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 shall in this 
part have the meaning given to them in 
the act. 

(b) Other terms.—(1) “Instrumen- 
tality” as used herein refers to any in- 
strumentality of a State, Territory, or 
possession of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any political sub- 
division thereof, as well as to such States 
and subdivisions themselves. 

(2) “Nonprofit institution” means 
any nonprofit scientific, literary, educa- 
tional, public-health, public-welfare, 
charitable or eleemosynary institution, 
organization, or association, or any non- 
profit hospital or similar institution, or- 
ganization, or association which has 
been held exempt from taxation under 
section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, or any nonprofit volunteer fire 
company or cooperative hospital or sim- 
ilar institution which has been held ex- 
empt from taxation under section 101 
(8) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

(3) “Educational institution or in- 
strumentality” means any school, school 
system, library, college, university, or 
other similar institution, organization 
or association, which is organized for 
the primary purpose of carrying on in- 
struction or research in the public inter- 
est, and which is a nonprofit institution 
or an instrumentality. 

(4) “Public-health institution or in- 
strumentality” means any hospital, 


board, agency, institution, organiza- 
tion or association, which is organized 
for the primary purpose of carrying 
on medical, public-health, or sanita- 
tional services in the public interest, or 
research to extend the knowledge in 
these fields, and which is a nonprofit 
institution or an instrumentality. 


§ 8314.2. Scope.—This part shall ap- 
ply only to disposals of surplus per- 
sonal property made by disposal agen- 
cies within the United States, its ter- 
ritories or possessions. It shall not 
apply to any disposais of real property, 
industrial plants, shipyards and facili- 
ties, aeronautical property subject to the 
provisions of Part 8304,’ property des- 
ignated in classes (1) to (8), inclusive, 
of section 19 of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, or surplus vessels which the 
Maritime Commission determines to be 
merchant vessels or capable of conver- 
sion to merchant use. This part grants 
to nonprofit institutions the opportunity 
to acquire surplus property and in the 
case of educational and public-health in- 
stitutions the right to a discount: In- 
strumentalities are entitled to acquire 
surplus property by priority pursuant 
to the provisions of Part 8302.2. This 
part extends to educational and public- 
health instrumentalities the additional 
right to acquire such property at a dis- 
count. The benefits of this part apply 
only to those tax-supported instita- 
tions which are instrumentalities or 
which are nonprofit institutions re- 
ferred to in section 8314.1. 

§ 8314.3 General policy of disposal — 
Section 13 (a) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944 provides generally, to the 
extent feasible, for transfer of surplus 
property on the basis of need to non- 
profit institutions and instrumentalities 
so that they may have the opportunity 
to fulfill in the public interest their 
legitimate needs, and that surplus 
property that is appropriate for school, 
classroom, or other educational use, and 


* SPB Reg. 4 (10 F. R. 5460, 6785, 10362, 11402). 
? SPB Rev. Reg. 2 (10 F. R. 12121). 
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surplus medical supplies, equipment, 
and: property suitable for use in the 
protection of public health, including 
research, may be disposed of at a value 
which takes into account any benefit 
which has accrued or may accrue to the 
United States from the use of such 


property. 


§ 8314.4 Determination of eligibil- 
ity—The Federal Security Agency 


shall submit to the Surplus Property 
Administrator certified lists of public- 
health, educational, and other non- 
profit institutions and instrumentali- 
ties eligible for the benefits provided 
‘under this part. Such lists shall be 
revised from time to time as necessary. 

§ 8314.5 Estimates.— The Federal 
Security Agency in consultation with 
the disposal agencies shall prepare 
estimates and submit recommendations 
to the Surplus Property Administrator 
from time to time regarding the quan- 
tities and types of surplus property 
which should be reserved for disposal 
to nonprofit institutions and instru- 
mentalities during specific future pe- 
riods of time and the general areas for 
which such property should be held in 
reserve. 

§ 8314.6 Criteria—The Federal Se- 
curity Agency shall develop criteria by 
which to determine legitimate needs of 
nonprofit institutions and instrumen- 
talities which apply for surplus prop- 
erty under this part. The Federal Se- 
curity Agency shall submit such criteria 
for the approval of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator. 

§ 8314.7. Review of applications.— 
The Federal Security Agency shall es- 
tablish with the approval of the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator proce- 
dures under which applications by or 
for nonprofit institutions and instru- 
mentalities under this part will be sub- 
mitted to snd reviewed by the Federal 
Security Agency. Such 
shall also provide for action to be taken 
on the application following its review. 
If any such application is disapproved 
in whole or in part, the applicant may 
appeal from such ruling to the Surplus 
Property Administrator. 

§ 8314.8. Disposals. (a) Acquisition 
at fair value—Any nonprofit institu- 
tion whose application is approved by 
the Federal Security Agency, or on ap- 
peal by the Surplus Property Adminis 


procedures 


trator, shall be entitled to acquire from 
disposal agencies any surplus property 
available for disposal, at the fair value 
of such property and in lots not smaller 
than the smallest lots consistent with 
commercial practice. Property already 
advertised for public competitive bids 
or for sale at auction or for immediate 
purchase at a fixed time, and property 
specifically selected by a prospective 
purchaser, shall not be considered avail- 
able. Orders from nonprofit institu- 
tions shall not be filled out of property 
reserved for Goverment agencies and 
State and local and 
their instrumentalities under § 8302.5.’ 


governments 





OMMISSIONER STUDE- 
BAKER has announced estab- 
lishment of a Division of Surplus 
Property Utilization in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
H. F. Alves has been 


appointed 


Director of the Division; Raymond 
W. Gregory has been appointed 


Deputy Director of Plans and Pro- 
grams; and E. J. Braun has been 
appointed Deputy Director of Field 
Operations. Provision will be made 
for having field representatives as- 
signed to assist educational claimants 
in the States. 











Nothing herein shall impair the rights 
of States or their political subdivisions 
or instrumentalities to acquire property 
pursuant to Part 8302,? nor impair the 
priority granted by section 13 (f) of 
the act. 

(b) Acquisition at competitive 
sales.—Any nonprofit institution shall 
be entitled to compete on the same terms 
and conditions as other classes of pur- 
chasers whenever surplus property is 
offered for sale by a competitive method 
of offering. 

§ 8314.9 Prices. (a) Fair 
The fair value at which surplus prop- 
erty shall be disposed of hereunder 
shall be the same value as established 
for disposals to Government agencies 
and State and local governments under 
Part Such fair value shall not 
be greater than the lowest price which 
is offered to any trade level at the time 


value.— 


8502. 


2SPB Rev. Reg. 2 (10 F. R. 12121). 





of acquisition by the nonprofit institu 
tion or instrumentality. 

(b) Discounts to 
public-health institutions and instru- 
shall 


educational and 


mentalities.—Disposal agencies 
allow from the fair value of property as 
set forth in paragraph (a) a discount 
of forty (40) percent upon orders by or 
for educational or public health institu- 
tions or instrumentalities based upon 
applications approved as provided in 
section 8314.7. 

§ 8314.10 Certificate of need. and 
use.—Each application to Federal Se- 
curity Agency by or for a nonprofit in- 
stitution or an instrumentality eligible 
for the benefits of this part shall bear a 
certificate by a responsible officer there- 
of that the property sought by the ap- 
plicant is required for its own use to fill 
an existing need of the applicant and 
that it will not be resold to others with- 
in three (3) years of the date of pur- 
chase without the consent in writing of 
the disposal agency. 

§ 8314.11 Notices of offering. —Dis- 
posal agencies shall in cooperation with 
the Federal Security Agency adopt pro- 
cedures which will allow nonprofit in- 
stitutions and instrumentalities to re- 
ceive notices of what surplus property 
is available or offered for sale within 
the area in which the offering is made. 
Nonprofit institutions and instrumen- 
talities shall have the right upon request 
to be put on mailing lists in all cases 
where such lists are used to offer prop- 
erty for disposal, including mailing lists 
otherwise reserved for special classes of 
buyers, unless the disposal agency shall 
find that the giving of such notices to 
nonprofit institutions and instrumen- 
talities shall for any particular type of 
property become impracticable, unduly 
expensive to the Government, or unrea- 
sonably burdensome upon the facilities 
of the disposal agency. When public 
advertising is used as the method of 
offering, no other notice need be given to 
nonprofit institutions or instrumentali- 
ties. 

$8314.12. Regulations by disposal 
agencies to be filed with the Surplus 
Property Administrator.—Each dispos- 
al agency, the Federal Security Agency, 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the United States Public Health 
Service shall file with the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator copies of all regula- 
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tions, orders, and instructions of gen- 
eral applicability which they may issue 
in furtherance of the provisions, or any 
of them, of this part. 

§ 8314.13 Records and reports.—Each 
disposal agency shall prepare and main- 
tain such records as will show full com- 
pliance with the provisions of this part 
and with the applicable provisions of 
the act. Reports shall be prepared and 
filed with the Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator in such manner as may be speci- 
fied by the Administrator by order 
hereunder subject to the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

This part shall become effective No- 
1945, 

W. Srvart SyMIncTON, 
Administrator. 


1945. 


vember 6. 


November 6, 





High Schools for Veterans 


Designed to give the war-matured 
fighting men who seek high-school di- 
plomas every opportunity to reach this 
goal, Commissioner Warren of Massa- 
chusetts has announced the recent open- 
ing of nine regional high-school centers, 
according to the Massachusetts Educa- 
tional News. Every Massachusetts vet- 
eran with an honorable discharge, is 
No approval by the 
Veterans’ Administration is required. 
A combination of correspondence-course 
instruction and tutoring is comtem- 
plated, and the courses are free. 

Courses may be commenced at any 
time, with 1 or 50 veterans enrolling. 
Instructors are provided for frequent 
consultations with the students if they 
are “snagged in the correspondence- 
course study.” 


eligible to enroll. 


Commissioner Warren, in comment- 
ing on the new venture, characterized it 
as the first program of its type that he 
knew about in the United States. The 
mechanics of the venture were worked 
out during a series of meetings of high- 
school principals and superintendents, 
the presidents of the various teachers 
colleges, and Anson B. Handy, former 
president of Hyannis State Teachers 
College, whom Commissioner Warren 
has assigned to work as coordinator of 
the program. 
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Present High-School 
Enrollments 


Special reports received by the U. S. 
Office of Education from several cities 
giving high-school enrollments at the 
beginning of this school year indicate 
that no marked change has taken place. 
Usually these reports compare the en- 
rollments this fall with those at the be- 
ginning of the school year 194445. 

Where the data are given separately 
for junior high schools and senior high 
schools, the junior high schools more 
frequently show reductions and. the 
senior high schools register increases. 
The distinction is explainable, partly 
because more students of senior high- 
school age are returning from industry 
and the armed services, partly because 
the junior high school is more affected 
than is the senior high school by the low 
birth rates occurring between 1932-36. 

Following are the reports and the 
names of the persons reporting: 


Pasadena, Calif.: 


Grades : 1944-45 1945-46 
PP es ah ee ecoteiiel 2, 797 2, 788 
EE eee oe eee. TT 2, 878 8, 091 
WED oc ccciicstbtieateaea 2, 406 2, 589 

CentieGRGt.nnkidtensdsntininn 221 216 


Margaret E. Bennet, director of guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools. 


Wilmington, Del.: 


Grades: Sept. 1944 Sept. 1945 
Junior high........... 3, 723 8, 921 
Senior high.......__-~_ 2,511 2, 552 


W. H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools. 


Atlanta, Ga.: 


For white pupils: 


Grades: 1944 1945 
Reet SON. cakseniicen 4, 499 4, 529 
Junior bit... ot 7, 093 7,113 
Rent Ae ca nia 650 973 

For Negro pupils: 

Grades : 

Demi’. MAR criicmtish: 1, 901 2, 034 
Junior high__..______- 8, 635 8, 976 


Jarvis Barnes, supervisor, Department of 
Statistics, Board of Education. 


Chicago, Il1.: Sept.1944 Sept. 1945 
Grades, high schools. 116, 740 113, 250 
Louis V. Newkirk, director, Bureau of In- 

dustrial Arts Education. 


Baltimore, Md.: Sept. 1944 
Grades, senior high__-_ 12, 325 


Sept. 1945 
12, 112 


H. B. Chapman, assistant director, Bureau 
of Measurements, Statistics, and Research. 


Boston, Masgs.: 








Grades: 1944 1945 
Rs re Se EA 8, 844 8, 408 
jr me Pane ere en 7, 586 7,419 
EE Ee 6, 905 6, 088 
| ee: we er 5, 470 5, 183 
yi. | ees 28, 755 27, 108 


Thomas D. Ginn, head, Bureau of Child 
Accounting, Office of the Division of Employ- 
ment. 


Detroit, Mich.: Sept. 1944 Sept. 1946 
Grades, high school... 48, 052 48, 341 


Warren K. Layton, divisional director, De 
partment of Guidance and Placement. 





Kansas City, Mo.: ¢ 
Grades: Oct. 1944 Oct, 1946 
High school_.__--~- 12, 858 13, 047 
Vocational____.__-__ 806 883 
Junior high_--__---_ 3, 987 8, 990 
Tete 2325s 17, 601 17, 920 


G. Dewey Smith, director, Department of 
Attendance, Census and Visiting Teachers. 


St. Louis, Mo.: 1944-45 1945-46 
Grades, high school__. 22, 218 22, 488 


J. S. Nants, assistant superintendent in 
charge of secondary education. 


Cincinnati, Ohio: 


Grades: 1941 1942 1943 
Senior high__.__ 9,860 10,101 9%, 471 
Junior high____- 6, 954 5,645 5,898 
Vocational high 38, 034 2,524 1,916 

1944 1945 
Sartor WA... <n csscumusiae 9,839 9, 756 
Juiioc’ TR. tenes 5,092 «5, 086 
Vocational high__..._--__ 1,888 2,014 


Hazel Drake, secretary to the superin- 
tendent. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 





Grades: 1941 1942 1943 
Senior high __._- 46,172 42,049 39, 227 
Junior high_____ 43,417 48,112 42,148 
Vocational high. 5, 381 

1944 1945 
Sentor Dig cccnntcsea 45, 007 40, 550 
Janlen: WR bic mamas 40, 765 39, 883 
Vocational high___---___ 5,662 6, 067 


Charles F. Bauder, director, Division of Vo- 
cational Education. 
Knoeville, Tenn.: Sept. 1944 
Grades, junior and senior_ 7, 298 


Sept. 1946 
7, 436 
Curtis G. Gentry, director, Department of 
Secondary Education. 
Richmond, Va.: 
For white pupils: 


Grades : Sept.1944 Sept. 1945 
Senior high ...__-__ 3, 689 8, 746 
Junior high... ~-.. 3, 504. 38, 469 
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For Negro pupils: 
Grades : 
Senior high _______ . 2 2, 430 
No Negro junior high. _...-  —___- 
Elizabeth Morton, Department of Research. 


Cleveland, Ohio: 


Grades : Sept. 1944 Sept. 1945 
Senior high...........- 20, 181 19, 097 
Junior high... 22, 617 20, 997 


Frank C. Moore, director of Industrial Arts. 


High-School Correspondence Courses — 
In School and Out 


At least three agencies within the 
State of California have recently taken 
cooperative action to add supervised 
correspondence courses to existing edu- 
cational services with a view to helping 
youth to fulfill their educational needs. 
The 1945 session of the State legislature 
added to the’ school laws provisions 
which (1) will enable school boards at 
public expense to “provide pupils en- 
rolled in the regular day schools of the 
district with instruction by correspond- 
ence ... in subjects included within 
the courses of study offered in the school 
and which for good reason cannot be 
given by the school”; and (2) will au- 
thorize such boards, if there are fewer 
than 50 minors subject to compulsory 
continuation education, to enroll such 
minors “in approved correspondence 
courses, home study, or such other edu- 
cational programs as the governing 
board is authorized to, and may pro- 
vide.” 

The State Board of Education and 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction were given responsibility of 
prescribing rules and regulations (1) 
which would make reliable correspond- 
ence courses available to the schools 
and to the students and (2) which 
would provide adequate guidance and 
supervision for this type of instruction 
both to the youth desiring certain 
courses not otherwise available in the 
small high schools and to youth living 
in small population centers who wish 
“on the job” training beyond or in addi- 
tion to courses available in their local 
schools. 

The new law specifies that these cor- 
respondence courses shall be “provided 
by the University of California or other 
universities or colleges in California ac- 
credited for teacher training ...” At 
the request of schoo] administrators and 
teachers of the State, the State Univer- 
sity had earlier taken steps to try out 
certain high-school correspondence 


courses available from another State 
university. 

The extension service of the Univer- 
sity of California now employs a full 
complement of teachers qualified to 
make, correct, and in other ways service 
high-school correspondence courses and 
to supply study materials and essential 
guidance. This institution is now pre- 
pared to provide instruction in a total 
of 86 courses approved for acceptance 
by the University in fulfillment of en- 
trance requirements. Through proper 
arrangement prior to enrollment with 
the high schools or colleges and univer- 
sities, it is now possible in this State to 
receive credit for the work satisfactorily 
completed by correspondence study. 

A recent pamphlet issued under the 
title Lifelong Learning—High School 
Supervised Study by Correspondence, 
1945-46, published by University Ex- 
tension, University of California, Berk- 
eley, sets forth the following specific 
purposes for which supervised cor- 
respondence study is intended : 

1. To expand and enrich curricula of small 
or large high schools and to make available 
broader general educational experiences and 
specialized fields: 

a. By providing courses in vocational sub- 
jects. 

b. By offering subjects which meet specific 
college entrance requirements. 

c. By offering to the gifted boy or gir] suit- 
able subjects for which usual demand is 
small. 

d. By offering courses for the irregular stu- 
dent, thus making some progressive achieve- 
ment possible. 

2. To provide courses for which a teacher 
cannot be employed. This is especially im- 
portant during the immediate postwar period. 

8. To bring high school education to the 
rural or isolated student who is unable to 
attend a secondary school. 

4. To enable the handicapped or incapaci- 
tated student to obtain an education. 

5. To offer worth-while courses to post- 
graduates and adults suitable alike to those 
in civilian life and those in the armed forces. 


6. To lessen the teaching load. 


Returning servicemen and war work- 
ers need educational services, preferably 
near their homes, pitched, at the same 
time, to the high school or lower scholas- 
tic levels and to the interests of young 
adults. For many youth these services 
must be intensely practical. The small 
high schools with their limited staffs 
and offerings are ill-equipped to provide 
such instruction. With the aid of cor- 
respondence courses many of the essen- 
tial services can apparently now be pro- 
vided in California through the cooper- 
ation of the several agencies involved 
and through realistic efforts to adjust 
this new service to the variety of cir- 
cumstances, conditions, and needs sure 
to develop during this changing post- 
war period. 





Postwar Traffic Is Child 
Menace 


Parents, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators have been requested by the Na- 
tional Safety Council to cooperate in a 
Nation-wide endeavor to protect chil- 
dren in the immediate postwar traffic 
era. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
Council, is asking that special precau- 
tions be put into immediate effect to 
keep the child traffic toll down. 

He pointed out that all children fall 
into one of the following classifications: 

1. Those who have come of school age 
since the war began and have never seen 
such thick traffic as is now released by 
the lifting of wartime restrictions. 

2. Those who have forgotten how to 
protect themselves in heavy traffic. 

3. Rural children who are accustomed 
to cars traveling at low wartime speed 
levels. 

“Since 1922, the motor vehicle death 
rate for school children has decreased 
33 per cent—a record established by 
constant public attention and sympathy. 
That figure must continue to fall, and it 
will if the American people get behind 
this endeavor,” Mr. Dearborn empha- 
sized. “Parents and teachers can teach 
children safe walking and riding habits. 
School and public authorities can pro- 
vide to some extent safety in school 
areas, and each driver must remember 
to drive as if he knew his own child 
might dart suddenly into the street.” 
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Services to Negroes—A Decade and a Half of 
Projects and Activities 


by Ambrose Caliver, Specialist for Higher Education of Negroes and Adviser on Related Problems 


PPROXIMATELY 21% million 
A Negroes are enrolled in elementary 
and secondary schools of the South, and 
nearly 50.000 are in colleges. In addi- 
tion to enrollments in these institu- 
tions, which were established especially 
for Negroes. there are other uncounted 
thousands in educational institutions in 
States not requiring separate schools. 
One of the remarkable chapters in 
American history is the educational 
progress made by Negroes. Advance- 
ment has been both quantitative and 
qualitative in many areas of educational 
development. However, in spite of this 
progress, a majority of the institutions 
for Negroes are below the accepted 
standards in practically every measure 
of educational efficiency. 

Since its establishment in 1867, the 
U. S. Office of Education has been in- 
terested in this progress and concerned 
with the problems.’ Prior to 1930, these 
problems given consideration 
through occasional articles and studies, 
treatment in the annual reports of the 
Commissioners of Education, and in the 
biennial surveys of education. The oc- 
casional studies included three special 
surveys on educational problems of 
with emphasis on higher 


were 


Negroes. 
education. 
The first was a comprehensive study 
of private education of Negroes,’ made 
possible by a grant, from the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund: the second was a survey 
of colleges and universities among Ne- 


‘Special services of the Office of Education to 
Negroes from the establishment of the Office, in 
1867, to 1930 were discussed by Dr. Caliver in the 
May 1933 issue of the Southern Workman. In the 
February 20, 1945, issue of Education for Victory, 
wartime services of the Office were pre- 
sented by the same author. This statement takes 
up reguiar services of the Office to Negroes since 
1930 

2. S. Department of the Interior. Bureau of 
Educatior Education, a Study of the 
Private and Higher Schools for Colored People in 
the United States. By Thomas Jesse Jones. 
Washington, UV. S. Government Printing Office, 1917. 
(Bulletin 1916, Nos. 38 and 39.) 


special 


Negro 
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zroes;° and the third was a survey of 


Negro land-grant colleges as a part of 
a national land-grant college study.* 

These occasional and general services 
were inadequate and in order to 
strengthen the work in this field the 
position of specialist in the education 
of Negroes was established in 1930 as a 
permanent service in the Special Prob- 
lems Division. A subsequent reorgani- 
zation has placed this service within 
the Division of Higher Education. 

The functions of the Negro education 
service are to make studies of special ed- 
ucational problems of Negroes ; to collect 
and to disseminate information relat- 
ing to these problems; to provide con- 
sultation and advice; to assure appro- 
priate consideration of the problems by 
the different divisions and services of 
the Office ; and, in various ways, to stim- 
ulate and to promote the improvement 
of education among Negroes through- 
out the country. Some attention is also 
given these needs and problems in the 
regular operation of the various divi- 
sions of the Office. For example a con- 
tinuing service is rendered schools for 
Negroes by the other divisions of the 
Office. 

In addition, all the specialists are 
available for consultation and advice, 
and many are frequently called upon to 
address gatherings and to participate 
in conferences concerned with the educa- 
tion of Negroes. The purpose here is 
to describe some of the major projects 
and activities of this special unit and 
other units of the Office of Education 


2U. S. Department of the Interior. Bureau of 
Education. Survey of Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities. By Arthur J. Klein. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1929. (Bulletin 1928, 
No. 7.) 

*U. S. Department of the Interior. Office of 
Education. Negro Land-grant Colleges. In Sur- 
vey of Land-grant Colleges and Universities. 
Volume II, p. 827-913. Washington, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1930 (Bulletin 1930, 


No. 9.) 


during the past 15 years in their effort 
to render educational services to this 
racial group. 


Research and Publications * 


Special publications about Negroes 
during the past 15 years consisted of 19 
bulletins; 10 leaflets, pamphlets, or 
mimeographed circulars; and 36 arti- 
cles. These are exclusive of the sections 
on Negroes appearing in the biennial 
surveys and in other Office bulletins. 

National surveys.—Five of the studies 
made during this period were national 
surveys. The survey of secondary edu- 
cation for Negroes, published in 1932, 
was a part of a Nation-wide study; as 
was the survey of the education of Negro 
teachers, published in 1933. The survey 
of vocational education and guidance 
of Negroes, made possible by a special 
Works Projects Administration grant of 
$235,000, was conducted during 1936-37 
in 33 States and the District.of Colum- 
bia. The study of the supervision of the 
education of Negroes as a State function 
was part of a Nation-wide study of State 
departments of education in 1939. The 
national survey of the higher education 
of Negroes was made in 1939-41 in co- 
operation with the Higher Education 
Division at the request of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes and the Conference of Pres- 
idents of Negro Land-grant Colleges, 
through a special Congressional appro- 
priation of $40,000. 

Special studies and reports.—The spe- 
cial studies conducted during the past 
15 years include all levels of education 
and a wide range of conditions and 
functions. Two were particularly con- 
cerned with rural education. The first, 
Rural Elementary Education Among 
Jeanes Supervising Teachers, was a 
study of 611 schools with a teaching 


5 See end of this article for list of publications. 
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staff of approximately 1,000, enrolling 
44,785 pupils, and located in 76 counties 
of 12 Southern States. The second, 
Availability of Education to Negroes in 
Rural Commumities, was a study of the 
extent to which educational opportuni- 
ties were accessible to 58,000 Negro 
children in 26 representative counties of 
6 Southern States. 

A study was made of 20,000 Negro 
high-school graduates and nongradu- 
ates as a follow-up of the national 
survey of vocational education and 
guidance of Negroes for the purpose of 
indicating the relation of their occupa- 
tional status to certain school experi- 
ences. <A background study of Negro 
college students was concerned with 
obtaining personnel information from 
2,500 Negro college freshmen from 36 
colleges. 

Two bibliographies on the education 
of Negroes were published—one cover- 
ing the years 1928-30; the other, the 
years 1931-35. Another 5-year bibliog- 
raphy (1936-40) was compiled but, be- 
cause of war restrictions, was not 
published. Two studies on the Statis- 
tics of the Education of Negroes have 
also been published in cooperation with 
the Statistics Division—one, a biennial 
study comprising the years 1929-30 and 
1931-32; the other, a quadrennial study 
comprising the years 1933 to 1936. 
As a contribution to the national nutri- 
tion program, the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service and the Home Economics 
Education Service jointly prepared a 
handbook for teachers—Negro Farm 
Families Can Feed Themselves. 

As a contribution to improving inter- 
cultural relations a study was recently 
published entitled Education of Teach- 
ers for Improving Majority-Minority 
Relationships. Two conference reports 
have been compiled and published—one 
of the national conference on Funda- 
mentals in the Education of Negroes; 
the other of the conference on Post-war 
Education of Negroes, with special ref- 
erence to veterans and war-workers. 

Articles and other materials.—The 
articles, like the special studies, deal 
with a variety of subjects, including 
number, location, and kinds of build- 
ings and equipment; students and 
teachers; curriculum and supervision; 
organization, administration, and fi- 


nance; guidance and intercultural re- 
lations. These articles have appeared 
in such publications as Scuoon Lars, 
Education for Victory, Journal of Ne- 
gro Education, Journal of Educational 
Sociology, O. W. 1. Overseas Handbook, 
Special NEA Bulletins, encyclopedias, 
the Southern States Work-conference 
Handbook, and the Review of Educa- 
tional Research. During the past 2 
years special mimeographed reports 
have been published of workshops con- 
ducted by the Trade and Industrial 
Education Service. These reports pre- 
sent principles and policies underlying 
the appropriate development of this 
neglected field among Negroes. 

In addition, the Agricultural Educa- 
tion and the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Services have issued mimeo- 
graphed reports of the annual regional 
conferences. Other mimeographed cir- 
culars have been prepared on: activi- 
ties of Negro schools during American 
Education Week; Negro schools and 
the depression; certain facts on Negro 
education; references on Negro educa- 
tion; sources of instructional materials 
on Negroes; and a decade of progress in 
the education of Negroes. Many ex- 
hibits have been prepared for educa- 
tional conferences and other occasions; 
a “Charter of Negro Education” was 
adopted by the Conference on Funda- 
mental Problems in the Education of 
Negroes, and over 10,000 copies dis- 
tributed throughout the country. 


Collection and Dissemination of In- 
formation 


Facts needed as a basis for the con- 
sultative and advisory service of the 
Office are gathered from many sources, 
the most important being the special 
studies made by the Office and the reg- 
ular inquiries sent to schools and to 
school systems. Another source con- 
sists of published documents of State 
and city departments of education, edu- 
cational institutions and associations. 
Much helpful information on problems 
of the education of Negroes and related 
subjects results from correspondence, as 
well as from visits to educational insti- 
tutions and departments of education, 
and participation in meetings of educa- 
tional associations. 

Only a limited amount of the data 
received by the Office is printed. That 


which is not printed is utilized in per- 
forming various services. One of these 
is dissemination of information (pub- 
lished and unpublished) in answer to 
inquiries by mail, telephone, or in per- 
sonal conferences. Information re- 
sulting in publications is distributed to 
such educational leaders as superin- 
tendents of schools, presidents of col- 
leges, directors of Negro education, and 
heads of educational organizations. 
Publicity is given certain materials 
through the press, by announcements 
in educational periodicals, and some- 
times by means of reports made at edu- 
cational meetings. 

The extent to which information 
about the education and life of Negroes 
has been distributed by the Office is in- 
dicated by the fact that during the 
15-year period the Negro education 
service sent out, mainly in answer to 
requests, over 30,000 original letters, 
and over 750.000 form letters, circulars, 
and other pieces of printed or mimeo- 
graphed material. 

The types of requests for informaton 
comprised the following topics: Negro 
life in general, Negro education (ele- 
mentary, rural, secondary, higher, and 
adult), schools, loans and financial aid, 
research, teachers and teaching, voca- 
tional guidance and education, employ- 
ment opportunities, Federal aid, Amer- 
ican Education Week, national defense, 
war effort, postwar problems, and race 
relations. In case the request has no 
bearing on education, or if the Office 
has no information available, it is re- 
ferred to the governmental agency or 
private organization that may be able 
to provide assistance. 

The volume of requests concerning 
a given subject varies with circum- 
stances; for example, in the early days 
of the war effort, before other informa- 
tional channels were established or ade- 
quately publicized, more than half the 
service of the unit was devoted to cor- 
respondence and consultation relating 
to the education of Negroes as affected 
by the war. During summer and fall 
many of the inquiries are about board- 
ing schools. The subjects about which 
there has been the greatest number of 
inquiries during the past 2 years are 
race relations and intercultural edu- 
cation. 
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Consultative Services 


Consultative and advisory services 
are rendered to Office of Education staff 
members, educational and governmental 
officials, teachers and graduate students, 
and officials of foreign countries. Con- 
ferences with staff members relate to 
policies and administrative operations 
pertaining to the various services of 
the Office; those with other govern- 
mental and educational officials are 
concerned with policies and administra- 
tive operations of their agencies or insti- 
tutions as they affect Negroes and as 
they relate to the services of the Office 
of Education. 

More than 4,000 conferences have been 
held with representatives of about 70 
national and State organizations and 
Federal agencies; of approximately 150 
educational institutions and school sys- 
tems; and from many places outside the 
United States, including Afghanistan, 
Brazil, China, Cuba, Haiti, India, Iraq, 
Jamaica, Mexico, Philippine Islands, 
South Wales, Virgin Islands, and East, 
West, South, and Central Africa. 

Consultative and advisory services 
have been given by participation in 
group conferences and through field 
services. Consideration of special prob- 
lems of Negroes in conferences called by 
the Office of Education is generally as- 
sured through a representative of the 
Negro education unit or through Negro 
representation from outside the Office. 
Such consideration has been assured in 
the same way in many of the conferences 
called by other governmental and pri- 
vate agencies, such as The White House 
Conferences on Children in a Democ- 
racy, and on Rural Education; the Citi- 
zens Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion; the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education; and certain 
conferences held by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the General Education Board, and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

Field services consist of consultation 
or addresses at educational institutions 
and at conferences sponsored by na- 
tional, regional, and State educational 
associations. | 
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Promotion of Education Through 
Special Activities 


National conferences.—Provision of 
educational leadership and promotion 
of the improvement in education gen- 
erally have been a function of the Of- 
fice since its establishment. National 
and regional conferences are one means 
the Office has used to implement this 
function. Some of these conferences 
relating to the education of Negroes 
are held annually. The Agricultural 
Education and Home Economics Edu- 
cation Services sponsor regional con- 
ferences of teacher trainers and super- 
visors for the purpose of providing op- 
portunity for the exchange of ideas and 
of stimulating improvement, particu- 
larly in curriculum, teaching, and su- 
pervision. 

During the past 2 years, the Trade 
and Industrial Education Service has 
sponsored a workshop for Negro Trade 
and Industrial teacher trainers and as- 
sistant supervisors. The stimulation 
provided by this Service is indicated 
by the fact that 4 years ago only two 
or three Southern States had Negro 
Trade and Industrial teacher trainers 
or assistant supervisors. Now, all but 
three Southern States have them, and 
plans are being formulated for their 
employment in two of these States. 

In 1934, the Office sponsored the Na- 
tional Conference on Fundamental 
Problems in the Education of Negroes 
(see U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1935, No. 6), which brought together for 
3 days 1,000 colored and white educa- 
tional leaders. Fourteen committees 
working several months preparing for 
the conference, were divided into three 
groups as follows: (1) Functional com- 
mittees on home life, vocations, citizen- 
ship, recreation and leisure-time activ- 
ities, health, and character; (2) com- 
mittees on administrative levels and 
organization, comprising elementary, 
secondary, collegiate, rural, and adult 
education; (3) committees concerned 
with the control of education, includ- 
ing public education, private educa- 
tion, and financial support of education. 

The agencies represented at the con- 
ference were State, county, and city sys- 
tems of public education; church 
boards; philanthropic foundations; na- 
tional, State, and local teachers’ associa- 
tions; accrediting associations; the 





Negro History Week 

The regular annual celebration of 
Negro History Week will take place 
from February 10 to 16, 1946, 

Sponsored by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
the event is designed to promote bet- 
ter intergroup relations by increasing 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
participation of Negroes in American 
life and culture. 

Special posters and other assistance 
may be secured by writing to Carter 
G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth Sireet, NW.., 
Washington 1, D. C. 

The Association publishes books 
about Negroes, the Journal of Negro 
History, and The Negro History Bul- 
letin. The latter is designed espe- 
cially for high-school students. 











press; business, industry, and labor; the 
professions; fraternal organizations; 
youth movements; and governmental 
agencies, 

In 1944, another conference—smailer 
in size but comprehensive in secope—was 
sponsored by the Office in order to con- 
sider postwar education of Negroes with 
special reference to the educational im- 
plications of military data and war ex- 
periences of Negro veterans and war 
workers. The special delegates to this 
conference consisted of two persons each 
from the American Teachers Associa- 
tion, Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-grant Colleges, Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes, and the National Association of 
Collegiate Deang and Registrars in Ne- 
gro Schools. Other participants in the 
conference included representatives 
from the military forces, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Selective Service, U. S. Public 
Health Service, American Council on 
Education, Howard University, and the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

A joint committee was formed to im- 
plement the suggestions growing out of 
the conference through further study, 
regional and State conferences, and 
coordination of community efforts. A 
report of the conference was prepared 
to serve as a guide to counselors, teach- 
ers, and others interested in the adjust - 
ment of returning Negro veterans and 
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war workers, and to assist persons re- 
sponsible for the general education of 
Negroes on all levels to revise their 
programs in light of the lessons taught 
by the war effort. 

Radio broadcasts —One of the most 
effective media used by the Office in 
stimulating interest in and promoting 
the advancement of Negro education is 
the radio. Beginning in 1930, the 
Negro education unit sponsored 10 an- 
nual national radio broadcasts on the 
education of Negroes as a feature of 
American Education Week. These 
were half-hour programs and consisted 
of a 10- to 15-minute talk by some 
prominent national leader and music by 
schools and colleges in different parts 
of the country. Either in the main 
address, or in a special discussion, facts 
were ‘presented that indicated certain 
conditions and problems in the educa- 
tion of Negroes. An officer of one of 
the national educational organizations 
among Negroes was included on each 
broadcast, either as master of cere- 
monies or for brief remarks. 

During 1941-42, the Office sponsored 
a series of eight monthly broadcasts 
called Freedom’s People, which was 
made possible by the cooperation of the 
National Broadcasting Company, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the South- 
ern Education Foundation; numerous 
artists of stage, screen, and radio; labor 
unions; and a special advisory com- 
mittee. The programs dealt with Negro 
contributions to and participation in 
American life through discovery and 
exploration, music, science and inven- 
tion, sports, industry and agriculture, 
military service, education, and democ- 
racy and religion. Transcriptions were 
made of these programs for the benefit 
of schools and others wishing to use 
them for educational purposes. Con- 
sideration of Negroes was also included 
in other series of broadcasts sponsored 
by the Office, such as /mmigrants All 
and Let Freedom Ring. 

Assistance to other agencies.—Fre- 
quently it has been possible to promote 
Negro education and related interests 
by cooperation with other governmental 
agencies. The most extensive program 
of cooperation along these lines was 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration (later the Works Projects 
Administration). In 1934, at the re- 
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quest of the administrator of the FERA 
the senior specialist in the education of 
Negroes of the Office of Education was 
lent part time to that agency, for a 
period of 2 years, for the purpose of 
establishing an office to assist in the 
integration of Negroes into the emer- 
gency educational program. 

There are numerous instances of co- 
operation, both periodic and continu- 
ous, with nongovernmental agencies. 
For example, service has been rendered 
through membership on the following 
committees of national organizations: 
National Education Association-Amer- 
ican Teacher Association Joint Coop- 
erating Committee, the Advisory 
Committee of the American Youth 
Commission’s Study of Negroes, the 
Study of Negro Business and Business 
Education; and through chairmanship 
of the Committee on Special Groups of 
the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. Consultative services have 
been given many other organizations 
from time to time, such as the American 
Library Association, Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, American Social 
Hygiene Association, church boards, 
National Urban League, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, National Council of Negro 
Women, and national sororities and 
fraternities. 

One of the most significant services 
was that rendered at the 1944 meeting 
of the Southern States Work-Confer- 
ence at Daytona Beach, Fla. This was 
a 2-week work-conference, with approx- 
imately 150 public and private educa- 
tional leaders of the South participat- 
ing in a consideration of the problems 
of education as they relate to southern 
life. This conference eventuated in a 
handbook, Building a Better Southern 
Region Through Education. Consult- 
ative service was provided several com- 
mittees on problems of Negroes and 
particularly the committee responsible 
for the preparation of a chapter dealing 
with special problems of the education 
of Negroes. 

The Agricultural Education Service 
helped to initiate and has assisted in 
promoting the New Farmers of Amer- 
ica, a national organization of Negro 
agricultural high-school students. A 
similar organization of Negro girls 





studying home economics is now in 
process of development. 


Cooperation Received 
Much of the success of the Office in 


attempting to serve the educational in- 
terests of Negroes should be attributed 
to assistance and cooperation received 
from numerous persons, organizations, 
and agencies, both public and private. 

Advisory committees. — Advisory 
committees constitute one source of 
such assistance. The Negro education 
unit has from its beginning had the aid 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
the Education of Negroes. This com- 
mittee was appointed in 1930 at the re- 
quest of the specialist in the education 
of Negroes, and its personnel were 
nominated by representatives of the na- 
tional educational organizations among 
Negroes (see Southern Workman, Vol. 
62, May 1933). 

During the first few years, two meet- 
ings of this committee were held annu- 
ally, one with the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association (now the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators), and 
one with the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools (now the 
American Teachers Association). Later 
only one annual meeting was held 
(with the American Association of 
School Administrators), which prac- 
tice continued until the beginning of 
the war. 

The purposes of these advisory com- 
mittee conferences were (1) to inform 
educational leaders concerning the cur- 
rent projects and plans of the Office as 
they relate to Negroes; (2) to seek ad- 
vice and suggestions concerning the 
projects and plans; (3) to establish a 
liaison between the leaders in the edu- 
cation of Negroes and staff members of 
the Office of Education and of the Na- 
tional Education Association; and (4) 
to provide opportunity for discussion of 
special topics or problems of national 
significance having relation to the edu- 
cation of Negroes. 

In addition to this regular advisory 
committee, during the past 15 years the 
Office has had the benefit of advice from 
four special advisory committees in 
connection with the following special 
projects relating to the education of 
Negroes: (1) The National Conference 
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on Fundamental Problems in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes; (2) the National 
Survey of Vocational Education and 
Guidance of Negroes; (3) Freedom’s 
People radio broadcasts; and (4) the 
National Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes. 

These special committees have in- 
cluded persons particularly qualified in 
some phase of the project at hand and 
were selected with the aid of a small 
committee, on the basis of certain broad 
principles and definite criteria. They 
represented all levels, functions, and 
interests of education; different geo- 

regions, and both racial 
These committees, like other 
Office of Education advisory commit- 
tees, have provided an opportunity for 
the exchange of ideas; for educational 
leaders to make their wishes known to 
the Office and for the Office to interpret 
their programs to the public. They 
have thus contributed greatly to the 
efforts of the Office to serve the special 
needs of Negroes. 


graphical 


groups. 


Educational profession — bviously 
little could be accomplished without 
the constant assistance and cooperation 
of the educational profession in gen- 
This assistance includes the an- 
swering of questionnaires by school and 
college officials, teachers, and students; 
supplying of information by depart- 
ments of education and educational as- 
Staff members have been 
lent to the Oflice for varying periods of 
service, and they have been allowed to 
do special jobs while continuing their 
regular work; ahd space has been pro- 
vided in school and college buildings, 
to mention only a few types of assist- 
ance rendered the Office. Special re- 
search assistance was furnished gratis 


eral. 


sociations. 


by school and college teachers in con- 
nection with the formulation of bibli- 
ographies, and by Jeanes teachers in 
connection with the study of availabil- 
ity of education to Negroes in rural 
communities. 


Philanthropic foundations and oth- 
ers.—In several instances when budget- 
ary limitations would have prevented 
the carrying out of certain phases of 
the program, philanthropic founda- 
tions have provided assistance. The 
General Education Board made a grant 
which helped in conducting the Na- 
tional Conference on Fundamental 
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Problems in the Education of Negroes. 
It also provided funds through the Co- 
operative College Study which assisted 
in a limited follow-up program in con- 
nection with the National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund helped 
support Freedom’s People broadcasts 
anc made a grant for the publication of 
the report of the Conference on Post- 
war Education of Negroes. The South- 
ern Education Foundation made grants 
for phases of the field work on certain 
studies and for Freedom’s People 
broadcasts, and, in addition, served as 
the fiscal agent in administering the 
funds granted by the other foundations. 


Expansion in Services 


What has been the result of this dec- 
ade and a half of projects and activities 
on behalf of Negroes? The progress in 
the education of Negroes mentioned in 
the beginning of this article is due to a 
multipilicity of influences, some of 
which, it is hoped, are the services ren- 
dered by the Office of Education. 

It is believed that the continual pro- 
vision of such information and assist- 
ance will serve both as a foundation for 
and a stimulation to educational prog- 
ress. In some cases, changes in educa- 
tional policy and practice are appar- 
ently traceable to the services of the 
Office; while in others, the extent to 
which the Office publications and serv- 
ices affect educational practice is un- 
known. One indication that the serv- 
ices rendered are helpful is the con- 
tinued requests for information and 
services. For example, approximately 
100,000 copies of the 19 bulletins pub- 
lished have been distributed in answer 
to requests. Thousands of requests have 
not been filled due to lack of materials 
and personnel. 

Whenever opportunity presented it- 
self, additional personnel—both profes- 
sional and clerical—have been brought 
in to work on special projects. Such 
persons were employed on six of the 
special projects mentioned ; namely, the 
secondary, teacher education, vocational 
education, and higher education sur- 
veys; the Conference on Fundamentai 
Problems, and Freedom’s People broad- 
casts. One professional worker has been 
employed for 3 months on a current 


study—a quarter century of progress in 
the elementary and secondary education 
of Negroes. Altogether, during the 15- 
year period, approxiniately 65 profes- 
sional and 500 clerical workers have 
been employed by the Office for different 
periods, varying from 1 month to 3 
years, in studying special problems in 
the education of Negroes. 

The demands which will be made on 
education during the post-war period 
will probably be much greater than 
heretofore, and the problems of Negroes 
will be included in such demands. That 
these problems require the attention of 
a larger, permanent staff. integrated 
into the different divisions throughout 
the Office is given recognition in the 1944 
annual report of the Commissioner of 
Education.® 


From the standpoint of the individual 
as well as of society, needed adjustments 
will require unprecedented intellectual 
and social development and skill in us- 
ing that development for the welfare 
of mankind. If enlarged opportunities 
are to be used constructively, education 
must become more widespread ; and in- 
dividuals, schools, and school systems 
must be assisted in improving their edu- 
cational programs. It is the attainment 
of these objectives which the Office of 
Education has attempted to promote in 
rendering special services to Negroes. 


Certain Office Publications on 
Negroes 


Availability of Education to Negroes 
in Rural Communities. By Ambrose 
Caliver. Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1935. (Bulletin 
1935, No. 12.) 


Discusses extent and accessibility of facil- 
ities for education of Negroes in rural com- 
munities, and amount and quality of education 
offered. 


Background Study of Negro College 
Students. By Ambrose Caliver. Wash- 


*U. S. Office of Education. Federal Security 
Agency. Annual Report of the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation for the Fiscal Year 1944. By John W. 
Studebaker. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 138 p. 

(Since the preparation of this article, the first 
steps in the enlarged program outlined in the Com- 
missioner’s report have been taken. Additional staff 
to be concerned with Negro problems in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and vocational education divi- 
sions were included in the budget request, and the 
senior specialist in the education of Negroes has 
been transferred to the Division ef Higher Educa- 
tion with the title of specialist for higher education 
of Negroes and adviser on related problems, 
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ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1933. (Bulletin 1933, No. 8.) 


A study of the social, cultural, economic, 
and intellectual backgrounds of Negro college 
students. 


Bibliography on Education of the 
Negro. By Ambrose Caliver. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1931. (Bulletin 1931, No. 17.) 
(Three years, 1928-30.) 


Bibliography on the Education of 


Negroes. By Ambrose Caliver and 
Ethel G. Greene. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937. 


(Bulletin 1937, No. 8.) 


Education of Negroes. In Biennial 
survey of education, 1928-30. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1931. (Bulletin 1931, No. 20, 
Ch. 17.) 


Education of Negro Teachers in the 
United States. By Ambrose Caliver. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1933. (Bulletin 1933, No. 10, 
Vol. IV.) 


Education of Teachers for Improv- 
ing Majority-Minority Relationships: 
Course Offerings for Teachers to Learn 
About Racial and National Minority 
Groups. By Ambrose Caliver. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. (Bulletin 1944, No. 2.) 


This study extent to which 
teachers are given an opportunity to learn 
about four minority groups—Latin Americans, 
Far Basterners, Negroes, and Indians—in a 
selected group of 262 colleges which train a 
large number of teachers. 


reports the 


Fundamentals in the Education of 
Negroes. By Ambrose Caliver. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1935. (Bulletin 1935, No. 6.) 

An abstract of the proceedings of the na- 


tional conference on fundamental problems 
of Negroes. 


Cood References on the Life and 
Education of Negroes. By Ambrose 
Caliver and Ethel G. Greene. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1940. 

National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes. By Ina C. Brown, 
Lloyd E. Blauch, Martin D. Jenkins, 
Ambrose Caliver, and others. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 


fice, 1942-43. (Misc. No. 6, Vols. I, II, 
Ill, 1V—a summary. ) 

Considers socio-economic, qualitative, and 
quantitative factors as they relate to the 
higher education of Negroes. 

Negro Farm Families Can Feed 
Themselves, a Handbook for Teachers. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1942. (Vocational Division 
leaflet No. 8 prepared jointly by the 
Agricultural Education Service and 
Home Economics Education Service.) 

Negro High-School Graduates and 
Nongraduates. By Ambrose Caliver. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940. (Pamphlet No. 87.) 


A study of the relation of the occupational 


status of Negro high-school graduates and 


nongraduates to certain school experiences. 

Postwar Education of Negroes, Edu- 
cational Implications of Army Data 
and Experiences of Negro Veterans and 
War Workers. By Ambrose Caliver. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
1945. 

Report, Southern Regional Confer 
ence for Negro Teacher Trainers and 
Assistant State Supervisors of War 
Production Training and Trade and 
Industrial Education, Ed. by Edgar 
P. Westmoreland. (Vocational Divi- 
sion, mimeo, 1944.) 86 p. 

Rural Elementary Education Among 
Ne qgroes Under Jeanes Supervisors. By 
Ambrose Caliver. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1933. 
(Bulletin 1933, No. 5.) 

Secondary Education for Negroes. 
By Ambrose Caliver. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1933. 
(Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 


— 


i.) 

Sources of instructional materials on 
Negroes. By Ambrose Caliver. Wash- 
ington, U. 8S. Office of Education. 


(Mimeo.) October 1944. 

Statistics of the Education of Ne- 
groes. (A decade of progress.) By 
David T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver. 


Washington, U. S. Office of Education. 
(Processed—Circular No. 215, 1943.) 


Statistics of the Education of Ne- 
groes, 1929-30 and 1931-32. By David 
T. Blose and Ambrose Caliver. Wash- 
S. Government Printing Of- 

(Bulletin 1938, No. 13.) 


ington, U. 
fice, 1938. 





Statistics of the Negro Race, 1927-28, 


By David T. Blose. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, December 
1930. (Pamphlet No. 14.) 

Status of Teachers and Principals 
Employed in Rural Schools of the 
United States. By Walter H. Gaum- 
nitz. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1932. (Bulletin 1932, 
No. 3.) 

Includes data for Negro school teachers and 
principals. 

Supervision of the Education of Ne- 
groes as a Function of State Depart- 


ments of Education. By Ambrose 
Caliver. Washington, U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1940. (Bulletin 
1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 11.) 

Deals with the history, functions, and ae- 
tivities of the supervision of Negro education 
in States having separate school systems. 

Vocational Education and Guidance 
of Negroes. By Ambrose Caliver. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. (Bulletin 1937, No. 
38. ) 

Report of a survey of opportunities and fa- 
cilities for vocational education and guidance 
of Negroes in urban and rural communities. 





Brotherhood Week, 
February 17-24 

The theme of the thirteenth annual 
observance of national Brotherhood 
Week, February 17-24, is In Peace as 
in War—Teamwork, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews an- 
nounces. 

“Intergroup hatred slows up team- 
work, kills the democratic spirit,” the 
conference ... “The same 
united and scientific attack used against 
tuberculosis, cancer, and infantile paral- 
ysis will be needed to control it. If 600 
scientists working together can produce 
the atom bomb, then why not put 600 
scientists to work on the job of eliminat- 
ing intergroup hatreds? Their efforts 
combined with the social technicians— 
school people, religious educators, civic 
organization alleviate 
such hatreds within 25 years.” 

Program aids for use in schools and 
colleges may be secured from the confer- 
ence, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y. Materials are adapted to age lev- 
els and include plays, comics, posters, 
book lists, and other types of literature. 


states. 


leaders—could 
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Résumé of 1945 State Legislative Action 
Affecting Education 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


State Boards of Education and Chief 
State School Officers 


URING 1945, the legislatures of at 
least four States made sweeping 
changes with respect to the composition 
of State boards of education. In In- 
diana, Kansas, Missouri, and New Jer- 
sey, the State boards of education were 
abolished and new ones established. In 
both Kansas and Missouri, all ex officio 
members of State boards of education, 
including State superintendents of 
schools, were eliminated; and in Indi- 
ana two of the three ex officio members 
were abolished. 

The legislature of Jndiana abolished 
its former State board of education and 
established a new State board of edu- 
cation whose functions are divided into 
three commissions: (1) a commission on 
general education to consist of 6 ap- 
pointive members and the State super- 
intendent: (2) a commission on text- 
book adoption to consist of six ap- 
pointive members and the State super- 
intendent: and (3) a commission on 
teacher training and licensing to consist 
of six appointive members and the State 
superintendent. The State superin- 
tendent of public instruction shall be 
the chairman of the board of each com- 
mission. All members but the State 
superintendent shall be appointed by 
the Governor for 4 years, except that 
the terms of the first members shall be 
fixed so as to establish overlapping 
terms. (Ch. 330, 1945.) Formerly, the 
Indiana State Board of Education was 
composed of the Governor, lieutenant 
governor, State superintendent, and six 
others appointed by the Governor. 

In Kansas, the legislature created a 
new State board of education to be com- 
posed of “seven competent citizens” ap- 
pointed by the Governor, one from each 
district and one ap- 
pointed at large. All members of the 
State board shall be selected from 


congressional 


among “the two political parties cast- 
ing the highest and second highest num- 
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ber of votes respectively for secretary 
of state at the last preceding general 
election.” It is provided that not more 
than four members of the State board 
shall be of the same political party. It 
is further stipulated that “no person 
who is engaged in school work as a 
teacher, principal, or superintendent 
shall be eligible to be appointed or serve 
on the State board.” (Heretofore, the 
State board of education consisted of 
nine members, including the State su- 
perintendent of public instruction ex 
officio member and eight other members 
appointed by the Governor who were 
representatives of certain educational 
institutions, county and city school sys- 
tems, and including two members who 
were engaged in farming, business or 
professional occupations. ) 


In February 1945, the people of Vis- 
souri voted substantial changes in their 
State constitution relative to education. 
They provided for a new State board of 
education consisting of eight lay mem- 
bers appointed for 8-year terms by the 
Governor by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, and provided that 
not more than four of whom shall be of 
the same political party. The State 
board of education was empowered to 
prescribe the duties of the commissioner 
and fix his compensation. The newly 
created board succeeded to all the 
powers and duties heretofore vested in 
the previous board. (Previously the 
State board of education was an ex 
efficio board consisting of the Governor, 
secretary of state, attorney general, and 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. ) 

The constitutional amendment also 
provided that the State board of educa- 
tion shall appoint the commissioner of 
education as its chief administrative 
officer, whose tenure of office shall be at 
the discretion of the board. (Pre- 
viously the State superintendent of 
schools was elected by popular vote.) 

New Jersey made a rather complete 
reorganization of the State educational 


machinery. It abolished the previously 
existing State board of education and 
established a “State department of edu- 
cation” consisting of the “State board 
of education and a commissioner of 
education” together with such divisions, 
bureaus, etc., as are referred to in the 
new law. The new State board of edu- 
cation shall consist of 12 members, not 
less than 3 of whom shall be women. 
(The previous board consisted of 10 
members, not less than 2 of whom were 
women. ) 

The New Jersey legislature stipu- 
lated that “The general supervision and 
control of public instruction in this 
State and of the State department of 
education shall be vested in the State 
board. The State board shall be 
charged with the duty of planning and 
recommending respecting unified, con- 
tinuous, and efficient development of 
public education including public high- 
er education.” Furthermore, the legis- 
lature made it the duty of the State 
board of education to: 


1. “Advance the education of the 
people of all ages.” 


2. “Establish standards of higher 
education.” 


3. License institutions of higher edu- 
cation as authorized by school law. 


4. Approve the basis of conditions 
for conferring degrees. 


5. Require from _ institutions of 
higher education such reports as may 
be necessary to enable the State board 
to perform its duties imposed by statute. 


6. Survey the needs of higher educa- 
tion and recommend to the legislature 
poi and facilities to meet such 
needs. 


7. To exercise visitorial, general pow- 
ers of supervision, and control over 
higher educational institutions as may 
be utilized by the State. 


The legislature also clarified the 
duties of the State commissioner of edu- 
cation and stipulated that he shall con- . 
tinue, subject to the general direction 
and control of the State board, to exer- 
cise and perform the functions, powers, 
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and duties now conferred or imposed by 
statute, “except that, noiwithstanding 
any provisions of law to the contrary, 
any powers, duties or functions hereto- 
fore conferred or imposed upon the 
commissioner to determine policies and 
to make regulations shal! hereafter be 
exercised subject to the approval of the 
State board, and the duty and power to 
execute such policies and to administer 
such regulations be conferred and im- 
posed upon the commissioner.” 

The commissioner “shall be the chief 
executive and administrative officer of 
the department and the official agent of 
the State beard for all purposes.” 

_ The new act provided that all officers 

and employees of the State board of 
regents, the present State board of edu- 
cation, department of public instruc- 
tion or commissioner of education shall 
on July 1, 1945, be transferred to the 
State department of education, and to 
perform their duties as nearly as pos- 
sible as previously performed by them 
but without diminution in salary or 
change in civil service status. (Ch. 51, 
1945 Laws.) 

The legislature of New Jersey also 
established in the State department of 
education a division of State library, 
archives, and history and a division of 
State museum. Each of said divisions 
established shall consist of a director 
and a supervisory council and such 
other personnel as the commissioner of 
education may deem necessary for the 
efficient administration thereof. (Ch. 
50, 1945 Laws.) 


Federal-State Educational Relations 


On the basis of current returns from 
the States, it appears that an unusual 
number of State enactments occurred 
relative to the acceptance of Federal 
funds or property for school purposes. 
Examples of legislation bearing on this 
subject are given below. 


Through State Departments or Agencies 


The legislature of Florida empowered 
the State board of education to prescribe 
rules governing agreements or arrange- 
ments to be made by public schools with 
Federal agencies for funds, services, or 
commodities to be made available to 
public schools and required that all such 
agreements shall be in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the State 
board of education. 


In Jinnesota the legislature empow- 
ered the State board of education to pre- 
scribe regulations under which con- 
tracts, agreements, or arrangements may 
be made with agencies of the Federal 
Government for funds, services, com- 
modities, or equipment to be made avail- 
able to the public tax-supported schools 
and educational institutions under the 
supervision or control of the State board 
and stipulated that all contracts and 
arrangements by local systems shall be 
entered into in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by the State board and 
in no other manner. 

The Nebraska legislature provided 
that the State superintendent shall as- 
sist schools in accepting Federal funds, 
services, equipment, or commodities and 
that the same shall be channeled through 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

In Delaware the legislature author- 
ized any State agency to contract with 
any Federal agency for surplus material 
without advertising for bids, and des- 
ignated the secretary of state as the ne- 
gotiating official. 

The legislature of Jndiana authorized 
the division of procurement and supply 
to enter into contract with the Federal 
Government for the purchase of surplus 
war materials and supplies for the 
State and its political subdivisions. 

The Washington legislature enacted 
a bill similar to those of Florida, Min- 
nesota, and Nebraska. However, the 
bill was vetoed by the Governor. 


Federal Relationship With Local School 
Units 

Some other States empowered both 
State and local school officials to con- 
tract for the purchase or acceptance of 
Federal funds or property without the 
stipulation that such funds or property 
shall be channeled through the State 
department of education. Following 
are examples of such enactments: 

The legislature of Connecticut re- 
moved the restrictions requiring bids in 
the purchase of Federal surplus war 
properties. The Michigan legislature 
authorized any State or local political] 
subdivision to purchase or accept sur- 
plus Federal property. In Oregon the 
legislature empowered cities and school 
districts to purchase with or without 
bids equipment or cther property from 


the United States Government or any 


agency thereof. The legislature of 
Pennsylvania authorized any State ad- 
ministrative department and any poli- 
tical subdivision, including municipal 
authorities, to enter into contracts with 
the United States Government or with 
any agency thereof for the purchase, 
lease, or any acquisition of property 
offered for sale without advertising for 
bids or approval of purchase by a State 
agency. 


Other Measures Affecting Federal-State 
Educational Relationships 


The Georgia legislature authorized 
the State board of education to receive 
any Federal funds available for school- 
house construction or improvement and 
to allot such funds to the boards of edu- 
cation of the districts under such rules 
as the State board may adopt. That 
State also authorized the State board to 
accept any Federal funds available for 
adult education (persons above age of 
18). Maryland authorized the estab- 
lishment of day and evening schools for 
adults and thus legalized adult educa- 
tion which has been financed from Fed- 
eral vocational funds for many years 
and from State funds since 1939. The 
Maryland legislature also amended the 
State vocational rehabilitation act to 
conform with the Federal act of July 
1943, thereby making vocational reha- 
bilitation services available to all dis- 
abled persons instead of only to physi- 
cally handicapped persons as formerly. 
Nebraska authorized the use of Federal 
funds for aid of junior colleges. 

In Oregon the legislature appropri- 
ated $6,000 to assist in the payment of 
tuition for elementary school pupils liv- 
ing in territory over which the Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction. 
Tennessee authorized school districts to 
operate schools for children under 6 
years of age under such rules as may be 
prescribed by the State board of edu- 
cation and to accept Federal funds 
which may be available therefor. Ver- 
mont authorized the State board of edu- 
cation to accept and use Federal funds 
available by congressional legislation 
for assistance in the establishment, 
maintenance, and expansion of.school 
lunch and milk programs and provided 
State administrative and supervisory 
services therefor. 
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Washington, according to reports, re- 
quired nursery schools to meet the mini- 
mum standards established by the 
United States Children’s Bureau, and 
the State superintendent of public in- 
struction authorized school districts to 
accept Federal funds therefor and re- 
pealed the statutory provisions which 
limited the use of Federal funds for 
such schools for the duration of the war 
and 6 months thereafter. The Wash- 
ington legislature also authorized the 
acceptance of Federal funds for pro- 
grams of youth and adult recreation in 


the schools. 


State Aid Programs 


It appears that many States revised 
their State aid programs which resulted 
in increasing State responsibility for 
the support of their school systems. It 
is possible here only to indicate some of 
the measures enacted on this subject. 

Connecticut enacted a State aid bill 
placing $100 per pupil floor under edu- 
cational costs. It also provided State 
aid to reimburse towns for two-thirds of 
the out-of-town pocket expense for the 
education of physically handicapped 
children. including children with defec- 
tive eyesight or hearing. 

Illinois increased State flat grant aid 
for elementary pupils from $13 to $19, 
and provided that kindergarten pupils 
shall be allowed one-half as much as ele- 
mentary pupils: raised the elementary 
equalization goal from $62 to $80, and 
the high-school equalization from $85 to 
$90: and raised the one-teacher district 
minimum equalization goal from $1,048 
to $1,200. The State raised from $100 
to $150 the equalization goal per pupil 
for whom tuition and transportation 
are paid in case of closed school. 

Illinois appropriated for common- 
school fund for first fiscal year $18,323,- 
000, and for second fiscal year $25,- 
764,300 (H. B. 316). 

Maryland provided a basic State aid 
of $150 per classroom unit in all coun- 
ties on condition that the State mini- 
mum salary law is maintained, and in- 
creased from 51 to 56 cents the county 
tax for participation in the State equali- 
zation fund. 

New York provided State aid to school 
districts on the basis of value of real 
property and number of pupils therein, 
and to improve its system of adminis- 
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tration by giving more assistance to dis- 
tricts of low taxing ability. 

North Dakota increased the State 
equalization fund from $3,750,000 to 
$5,140,000; provided for the authoriza- 
tion of loans from the Federal Govern- 
ment; also provided a one-third in- 
crease in local levies for schools. 

Utah enacted a new equalization law 
which provides 9 months’ school term 
and a teachers’ salary schedule, includ- 
ing a more simplified method of appor- 
tionment of funds. 

Washington provided “basic im- 
provements in the method of distribut- 
ing State funds for school districts,” 
which includes apportionment credit 
for 180 days based upon preceding 
school year. 


Miscellaneous Programs—School At- 
tendance, Organization of Schools, 
Health, Libraries, Recreational 
Services 


Connecticut authorized the State 
board of education, under certain con- 
ditions, to issue high-school diplomas 
to veterans. - Connecticut also created 
a State public school building commis- 
sion with a fund of $2,000,000. 

Georgia enacted a new compulsory 
education law which required all chil- 
dren between 7 and 16 to attend school. 
Previously the Georgia compulsory 
education law was applicable to chil- 
dren between 8 and 14 years of age. 
Georgia also extended the minimum an- 
nual school term from 6 months to 175 
school days. 

The legislature of ///inois authorized 
the department of public welfare to 
maintain a hospital-school for care and 
education of physically handicapped 
children; created an advisory board of 
15 persons, and provided that the State 
superintendent is to supervise the edu- 
cation program. The legislature also 
appropriated $1,057,080 to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for the division of 
services for crippled children to be ad- 
ministered under the terms of the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act; also appro- 
priated $2,594,304 for excess cost of the 
education of physically handicapped 
children. 

Towa provided for the special educa- 
tion of handicapped children and the 
creation of a division of special educa- 
tion within the State department of 
public instruction, and provided State 


aid to local districts for expense in ex- 
cess of the maintaining of special classes 
over the cost for maintaining classes for 
normal children. 


Maryland authorized, under the gen- 
eral administration of the State board 
of education, the establishment of a 12- 
grade public-school program and the 
general reorganization of high schools. 
The legislature of Maryland also en- 
acted provisions for additions, altera- 
tions, and improvements to buildings 
and equipment at State teachers col- 
leges ; and authorized sizable bond issues 
for school buildings in certain counties. 
The legislature also authorized the crea- 
tion of a division of library extension 
in the State department of education 
for the purpose of stimulating interest 
in public library service, and provided 
State aid therefor. 


Minnesota authorized certain coun- 
ties having a population of 150,000 or 
more to set aside $20,000 per annum for 
direct relief purposes to be used to as- 
sist rural schools to carry on a nutrition 
program and to provide lunches for 
needy children. 


Minnesota also authorized towns and 
municipal school boards to establish and 
operate a program of public recreation 
and playgrounds. It also provided for 
establishment of area vocational schools 
and State funds therefor, and author- 
ized the State commissioner of educa- 
tion to prescribe rules and standards for 
the administration of such schools. 

Missouri provided for the inclusion 
of 5-year-old children in school expen- 
ditures. The State constitution was 
amended to extend the regular school 
age from birth through 21. It was pro- 
vided that the adult education program 
shall be financed from monies other 
than those derived for the regularly con- 
stituted school ages. 


Oregon established a comprehensive 
physical fitness and health program and 
appropriated $26,000 to the State super- 
intendent of public instruction there- 
for. The former physical training law 
was repealed. 

South Dakota increased from 10 to 25 
cents per capita of school census the 
amount withheld from the State appor- 
tionment for the school library fund. 

Tennessee authorized county and city 
boards of education to establish and 
maintain schools for children 6 years of 











age under such rules as the State board 
of education may prescribe and to ac- 
cept and expend Federal funds there- 
for, and stipulated that the prescribed 
program shall be supported from local 
taxes and that no State elementary or 
high-school funds appropriated for 
grades 1 through 12 shall be used for 
this purpose. 

Vermont provided compulsory school 
attendance for all “children between 
ages of 7 and 16 years,” instead of be- 
tween 8 and 16 as formerly. 

Washington authorized the State 
board of education to establish rules 
and standards governing the main- 
tenance of general and vocational educa- 
tion beyond the twelfth grade and un- 


der certain conditions the merging of 
junior colleges with high schools. 

The Washington legislature also 
established in the office of the State 
superintendent a division of recreation, 
and authorized the superintendent of 
public instruction to appoint a super- 
visor to coordinate and supervise all 
recreation in the schools. 

West Virginia inaugurated a recrea- 
tion program and a library service pro- 
gram, both under local governing 
bodies. In commenting on these pro- 
grams, the State superintendent said: 
“As both of these activities belong to 
the field of education, educational 
leaders may well take the initiative in 
the program and become leaders of it.” 


State Legislative Action for 
Young Children 


UMEROUS requests are received 
by the U. S. Office of Education 
from organizations concerning action 
recently taken by States to provide legal 
authority for educational programs for 
children under 6. The following state- 
ment has been prepared by Mary Dab- 
ney Davis, specialist im n ursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education and Hazel F. 
(fabbard, specialist in parent education. 
The war years have brought some 
noteworthy changes in State legislation 
affecting the education of children un- 
der 6 years of age and in the extension 
of regular school services beyond ac- 
cepted school hours. Community lead- 
ers and State officials confronted with 
the establishment of adequate services 
for children in war areas made use of 
existing laws or were powerless to put 
needed services into effect where legal 
authority was lacking. Availability of 
Federal funds for wartime services for 
children encouraged the enactment of 
State legislation for the development 
of extended school programs. State leg- 
islators at recent legislative sessions, 
therefore, have had before them numer- 
ous measures related to problems af- 
fecting children. 
To provide the needed authority, 
legislatures :n approximately half of 
the States have modified or extended 


existing legal provisions relating to the 


education of young children. With 
passage in Tennessee of legislation for 
the education of children under 6, only 
one State, Arkansas, remains without 
legislation relating to the education of 
young children. Some States, either 
by having no lower age limit upon 
school admission or by enacting specific 
laws, have authorized school officials to 
establish and maintain nursery schools. 
In a number of States the financing of 
these educational opportunities for 
children under 6 is dependent fully 
upon local school funds. Legal author- 
ization for the use of State as well as 
local school monies made possible the 
extension of kindergartens and nursery 
schools in several instances. 

A review of State legislative action 
from 1942-1945 reveals enactment of 
new laws, as well as amendments to the 
statutes, to extend and improve educa- 
tion for children. Although reports on 
action taken in the 1945 sessions of the 
State legislatures are not yet complete, 
analysis of the current information 
concerning State laws reveals some im- 
portant trends in planning educational 
opportunities for children under 6. 


Legal Provisions Enacted 1942-45 


1. States which lowered or adjusted 


school admission age to provide educa- 


tional opportunities for children under 


6 years: 

Connecticut Tennessee 

Illinois Washington 

Indiana Wisconsin 

Maine California * 

Michigan Massachusetts * 
Minnesota New Hampshire’ 
Missouri Oklahoma ° 

New Jersey District of Columbia * 
Oregon 


2. Permissive legislation for the es- 
tablishment of nursery schools : 


Connecticut Washington 


Illinois Wisconsin 

Indiana California * 
Michigan District of Columbia * 
New Jersey Massachusetts * 
Oregon New Hampshire’ 
Tennessee Oklahoma ' 


3. Local school funds may now be 
used for nursery schools in the follow- 
ing States. State funds are also avail- 
able in the States indicated by an aster- 


isk (*). 


*Connecticut New Jersey 
Florida New York 
*Indiana Tennessee 
*Michigan *Washington 
*Missouri Wisconsin 


4. State funds have been authorized 
for kindergartens in the following 
States: 


Connecticut (1947) New York 


Illinois North Carolina (for 
Indiana supervision ) 
Michigan Utah 

Missouri Washington 


New Jersey 


5. State funds were made available 
for “child care programs”—children 2 
to 14 years of age—during the emer- 
gency: 


California Pennsylvania 
Connecticut Washington 
New York 


6. Acceptance of Federal funds for 
general or special educational purposes 
was authorized for the following 
States : 


California New York 


Connecticut Oklahoma 
Illinois Oregon 
Indiana Tennessee 


Washington 
Wisconsin 


Maryland 
Massachusetts * 
New Hampshire ' 


1 Emervency 
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Children’s Interests in Fiction 


“Yes, this seems to be a good book, 
but do children really like it?” This is 
a question which Dr. Marie Rankin has 
attempted to answer for teachers, li- 
brarians, editors, and publishers in her 
recently published study of Children’s 
Interests in Library Books of Fiction 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1944). 

The author states that she endeavored 
specifically (1) to ascertain the charac- 
teristics of library fiction appealing to 
young adolescents, (2) to discover any 
new themes in contemporary fiction 
popular with youth, (3) to note the re- 
action of children to certain books se- 
lected for them by adults, and (4) to 
study the methods used by boys and 
girls choosing stories for themselves. 

Among the features of children’s fic- 
tion studied by Dr. Rankin in develop- 
ing these aims were (a) theme of the 
story, (6) setting, (c) method of treat- 
ment, (d) age and sex of its characters, 
(e) reading difficulty, and (f) format, 
including length, cover design, and 
illustrations. Her method of investi- 
gation included (a) a study of circula- 
tion records of contemporary children’s 
fiction in various public libraries, (6) 
a comparison of the characteristics of 
certain books recommended for children 
by adult reviewing committees with 
those of other popular titles in the same 
libraries, and (¢) the development of 
an experiment to ascertain children’s 
preferences for fiction. 

From her study Dr. Rankin concludes 
(a) that fashions in fiction change 
among young adolescents as well as 
adults, reflecting major shifts in cul- 
ture, (6) that children. regard the 
format of a book important as a clue to 
the character of the story, and (c) 
that reading guidance by adults may 
well consider the interests of boys and 
girls as well as the sanctions of literary 
critics, 


* 


A Special Library Service 


Books: Educational is the title of a 
bulletin introduced this fall by the pro- 
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Library Service 


fessional library of Providence public 
schools, calling attention of teachers, 
principals, and other members of the 
department of public schools to a special 
library service located in the adminis- 
tration building. 

The professional library, stocked 
with up-to-date educational bocks, 
magazines, and curricular materials, is 
designed especially for reference by 
teachers participating in curriculum 
construction, textbook selection, testing, 
and other educational activities. 

The first number of Books: Educa- 
tional extends an invitation to reading 
from the superintendent of schools; 
calls attention to the resources of the 
professional library in the form of 
study aids, periodicals, special biogra- 
phies, and recommended readings; and 
urges Providence schoolmen and 
women to make suggestions toward the 
further development of this new service. 


w 


Library Commission Extension 


Program 


“Better Libraries for Mississippi” is 
the title of an eight-page brochure is- 
sued recently by the Mississippi State 
Library Commission in behalf of its 
State-wide library program. 

Following a brief introduction urg- 
ing that cultural progress in Mississippi 
keep pace with the State’s development 
in industry and agriculture, the pam- 
phlet describes in detail the extension 
services of the State library commis- 
sion. The facilities and financial sup- 
port of the commission are compared 
with similar data from other southern 
States. Finally, the services of the 
State agency to existing libraries and to 
areas without local library agencies are 
presented in justification of better 
financial support for the commission 
and in behalf of a program of State aid 
to libraries. 

The commission urges each person in- 
terested in better libraries in Mississippi 
(1) to be informed, (2) to help create 
favorable public opinion, and (3) to 
advise their legislators on library needs, 


Book Selection Guide 


For librarians and teachers who may 
be unable to examine books before buy- 
ing and who cannot afford expensive 
book selection aids, the American Li- 
brary Association has published the sev- 
enth edition of a Buying List of Books 
for Small Libraries, prepared by Marion 
Horton. 

This new edition of a standard guide 
in book selection contains 1,800 tities, 
published mostly since 1940, but likely 
to be of continuing interest and utility. 
The list includes fiction, nonfiction, 
children’s books, and a classified list of 
sources for pamphlets. A brief deserip- 
tive note gives buying information, clas- 
sification number, and Library of Con- 
gress card number. Nonfiction titles are 
arranged according to the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification, and an index is pro- 
vided by author, title, and subject. 

The Buying List of Books for Small 
Libraries may be obtained at a list price 
of $2.25 from the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Il. 





Color Slides of the Other 
American Republics 


The announcement in the December 
issue of Scnoot Lire for color slides of 
the Other American Republics has re- 
sulted in an unprecedented number of 
requests. In an effort to serve as many 
schools as possible, the American Re- 
publics Section of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations has been 
forced to limit each borrower to one set 
of slides at a time. 

Despite this limitation, the supply of 
slides is insufficient to meet the demands 
for certain of the sets, and it is suggested 
in these cases that inquiry be directed 
to one of the ten other depositories which 
distribute the color slides. (See list of 
depositories in Scxoor Lire for Decem- 
ber.) Sets of the slides may also be 
purchased from the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 

_¥emittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. _ 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of Education 


Publications 


Education in Chile. By Cameron D. 
Ebaugh. Washington, U. S. 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 123 p. illus. 
(Bulletin 1945, No. 10.) 25 cents. 


(sovern- 


One of a series of basic studies on educa 
tion in a number of Central and South Ameri 
ean countries, undertaken to promote under- 
standing of educational conditions in the 
American countries and to encourage coopera- 
tion in the field of inter-American education. 
Contains data gathered by the author in Chile 
in 1944, supplemented through documentation. 


Statistics of Public-School Libraries, 
1941-42. By Nora E. Beust and Emery 
M. Foster. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 54 p. illus. 
(Volume II, Chapter VIII, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1938-40 and 1940-42.) 15 cents. 


status of elementary and 
libraries during the 


Data on the 
secondary public-school 
school year 1941-42. 

Use of Training Aids in the Armed 
Services. A Report of the Committee 
on Military Training Aids and Instruc- 
tional Materials. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. 34 
p. (Bulletin 1945, No. 9.) 10 cents. 

Some implications for civilian education of 


the use of aids and devices in the training 
programs of the armed services. 


New Publications of Other 
Agencies 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Working for the Federal Government. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. (Form 4806) 64 p. 
15 cents. 

32 


Booklet describes employment in the Fed- 
information on 


eral civil service; contains 
how to apply for civil-service jobs; and pre- 


sents facts about some of the typical jobs. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
What Peace Can Mean to 
Farmers; Maintenance of Full Employ- 
ment. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. (Miscellaneous 
Publication 570) 28 p. 


American 


10 cents. 


Considers how private enterprise may main- 
tain full employment, what -types of public 
experiments are appropriate, and the man- 
agement of the public debt. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Fishery 
Re SOUrCeS of the Unite d Ntates. (U. S. 


Senate, 78th Cong. Ist Sess., Document 
No. 51) Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 135 p. 40 cents. 


Draws essential facts from the vast amount 
of statistical, biological, and industrial data 
regarding the present condition of our na- 
tional aquatic resources. 
tent of our fishery resources, points out how 


Describes the ex- 


they contribute to our national life, and makes 


recommendations regarding what must be 


done to conserve them. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Building the Future 
for Children and Youth: Next Steps 
Proposed by the National Commission 
on Children in Wartime. Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
(Publication 310) 59 p. Single copies 
free from the Children’s Bureau as long 
as supply lasts; or at 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


A companion booklet to State and Commu- 
nity Planning for Children and Youth, 


——_—_—_—_—_——  Feets About Rhew 
matic Fever. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. ( Publi- 


cation 297) 9 p. Single copies free 
from Children’s Bureau as long as sup- 
ply lasts. 

A nontechnical aeeount of a disease which 
kills more school-age children in the United 
States than any other. 


State and Commu- 
nity Planning for Children and Youth: 
Proposals of the National Commission 
on Children in Wartime. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
(Publication 312) 21 p. Single cop- 


ies free from Children’s Bureau as long 
as supply lasts. 

Pamphlet suggests ways in which leader- 
ship and joint action in behalf of children and 
young people may be developed in the States 
and local communities. Draws on previous 
experience in that field 

U. S. Department of State. 
Relating to the Fore ign Re lations of the 
United States: Paris Peace ¢ ‘onf erence, 


Pape 8 


1919, Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. (Publication 
2337) 7736p. $2 buckram. 


Answers questions as to how the American 
delegation was organized and how it fune- 
Throws additional light upon the at- 
titude of members of the American delegation 
with respect to economic, political, and ter- 
ritorial problems before the conference. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Legisla- 
tive Reference Service. Acts of Con- 
gress Applicable in Time of E’mergency. 
Compiled by Margaret Fennell. Wash- 
ington, Library of Congress, 1945. 
(Public Affairs Bulletin No. 35) 197 p. 
Processed. Distributed free to libraries, 
but not to individuals. 


tioned. 


List contains a brief analysis of those pro- 
visions of Federal law which are specifically 
applicable in time of emergency, including 
war. 

Photograph Section. Jndex of 
Microfilms: Series A. Lots 1-1737. 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1945, 
26 p. Processed. 
able to persons interested upon applica- 
tion to the Information and Publications 
Office, Library of Congress. 


Single copies avail- 


An alphabetical index to the principal sub- 
jects of the first 100 reels of microfilm copies 
of documentary photographs, including the 
photographic survey of the American people 
made between 1935 and 1943 by a staff of pho- 
tographers working under the direction of Roy 
E. Stryker. 

U. S. National Housing 
Facts About Homes for 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 14 p. 5 cents per copy; 
or $3.75 per 100 copies. 


Agency. 
Ve terans, 


Concise statement about the housing short- 
age, the housing available for veterans, and 
the home loans under the G. I. Bill of Rights, 
and about the items to be watched in buying 
or building a home 


—— Housing: A Community Job. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 11 p. 


5 cents. 


A brief account of what citizens can do to 


make their communities better places for 


living. 
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